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Aart. 1. ‘“Thoughis on the Structure of the Globe; and the Scriptural 
History of the Earth and of Mankind, compared with the Cosmogo- 
nies, Chrénologies, and original Traditions of aricient Nations { 
an Abstract and Review of several modern Systems; with an At- 

tempt to explain, philosophically, the Mosaical Account of the 
Creation and Deluge, and to deduce from this last Event the 
Causes of the actual Structure of the Earth. In a Series of 
Letters. With Notes and Illustrations. By Philip Howard, Esq. 
gto. pp- 602. 111s. Boards. Faulder. 1797. 


n addition to the list of French philosophers, who have been 
accused of a conspiracy to eradicate the religion of their 
ancestors from the minds of mankind, the author of this im- 
portant publication denounces the celebrated names of BurFon 
and Batty. Although Mr. Howard adduces no proof of a 
formal combination for so profligate a purpose, it must be ad- 
mitted that the tendency of their writings is to introduce a 
system of cosmogony and primitive history, different from 
and incompatible with the accounts left by the sacred histo- 
tian: yet, notwithstanding the profound researches, the inge- 
hious accumulation of apposite facts, and the magic of the 
most brilliant eloquence, ‘* museo contingens omnia lepore,” we 
are far from apprehending that their systems would have at- 
tracted numerous advocates, even without the antidote which 
our author has so ably furnished: the nature of the subject 
removes their opinions from the tract of popular inquiry; and 
they are too repugnant to the best ascertained principles of 
philosophy, and too discordant with the best established facts 
in antient history, to gain proselytes among the scientific, or the 
learned. ‘This reflection, however, should not in the least de- 
preciate the value of Mr. Howard’s labors. In detecting the 
fallacious arguments of these celebrated men, in proving the 
compatibility of the scriptural narrative with the*principles of 
_ modern philosophy, and in endeavouring to cast additional light 
on the obscure traces of antient chronology, he has applied 
distinguished. talents and erudition to an excellent purpose ; 
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and if zeal, or attachment to system, sometimes leads him 
to draw his conclusions too precipitately, we do not hesitate 
to afirm that such aberrations will vanish into air, when come 
pared with similar defects in the writers whose doctrines he 
encounters. 

The substance of the work, which now claims the attention 
of our readers, was published in two letters, in the year 1786, 
in the French language. It was originally occasioned by a 
difference of opinion relative to the causes of the formation 
and structure of mountains, between the Marquis de Montigny, 
who was much attached to the system of Buffon, and the au- 
thor, while together on a tour through Switzerland. It hag 
since received considerable additions, but still retains the epis- 
tolary form ; each letter being followed by explanatory notes. 


Letter 1st. ¢ Insnfficiency and contrariety of various modern systems 
on the formation and structure of the earth,—co-incidence of ancient 
traditions with the scriptural account of the creation and deluge—at- 

gempt to prove from these, and from the infancy of population in times 
not very remote, the reality of a general deluge, and its antiquity 
not far removed beyond the date usually assigned to it.’ 

In reviewing the early traditions of the first nations, the 
most prominent fact, in which a general co-incidence is percep- 
tible, is the universality of a deluge which swept off the first 
inhabitants of our globe, with the exception of a few persons 
preserved by supernatural assistance. So strongly, indeed, does 
the concurrent testimony of tradition attest the reality of this 
fact, that M. Bailly, unable to resist the conviction of its truth, 
relinquishes, in his second system, the opinions which he had 
previously supported ; and only contends for placing that event 
as far back as 3500 years before Christ :—but, though the con- 
sistency of tradition excludes all rational doubt of the fact, yet it 
by no means enables us to fix with precision the period at which 
it happened. The discrepancy of the scripture versions; the 
admixture of fable, which + oi while it embellishes the 
traces of remote events ; the anomalous progress of the arts 
and sciences, sometimes advancing with gigantic strides, some- 
times slumbering on past acquisitions, and sometimes receding 
with precipitate downfall; the equivocal data afforded by the 
state of population in the few countries, of which the early 
population admits of a rude appreciation; and, lastly, the 
uncertainty of any conclusions, drawn from the time required 
for the natural processes necessary to model the superficies 
of the globe into the form in which we behold it; leave 
slender hopes of determining, ina satisfactory manner, the ara 
of events so distant. A éritical examination and comparison of 
the data furnished from cach of these sources might, “er 
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tend to approximate our ideas to the truth; and such is the 
task undertaken by Mr. Howard in his first letter. To follow 
his learned researches into the antiquities of Greece, of Chal- 
dea, of Persia, of India, and of China, would lead us to tres- 
pass on the limits assigned by the nature of our lucubrations : 
but we can assure such of our readers as the subject may interest, 
that they will have no reason for regretting the time occupied 
bya perusal of the volume; and though they may not be convinced 7 
that the deluge actually happened 2698 years before Christ, | 
they will certainly not consider the dubious claims to an anti- tf 
quity almost beyond computation, asserted by eastern nations, 
as a solid ground for impeaching the veracity of our sacred 
historian.—To exemplify the author’s manner, we insert his 
description of the state of society in the age of Homer, and 
the inferences deduced from it, applicable to his system. 


¢ Homer gives us the number of the Grecian army under its divers 
chiefs. By Mr. Pope’s computation it amounted to 102,000 mene 
No account is given of the Trojan army and their allies, who compre- 
hended all the nations inhabiting the western coast of Asia minor, 
of Thrace, and of part of Macedonia. That he may somewhat have 
exaggerated the strength of his countrymen is possible. Of this he 
seems conscious, by telling us, that it was from the muse herself, 
who alone could know it, that he derived the information. But the 
Grecian army, such as he reckons it, may serve as a basis, though 
perhaps too high a one, on which to conjecture the probable popu- 
lation of those countries in the times of which he speaks. In an exe 
pedition in which the whole nation concurred with enthusiasm, in 
which every one of their kings without exception headed his troops, 
and in an age when every man was a soldier, and when the spoils of 
an opulent city must have strongly excited the cupidity of men ace 
customed to depredation and piracy, we may reasonably suppose 
every eighth man capable of bearing arms, or that every thirtieth in- 
habitant would embark. It appears indeed that Greece long felt the 
loss of such numbers. This supposition would give us about three 
millions for the population at those times ; whilst from history we may 
deduce, that those countries, including the great islands of Crete and 
Rhodes, must, some ages after, have contained fifteen millions of 
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people. Even at this day, after 400 years oppression under the de- ‘ 
populating government of the Ottomans; at this day, when the astos \ 
mshing number of cities flourishing under their republics, long pro- " 


itrate in the dust, shew at most by a few scattered ruins the grounds 
on which they formerly stood, the population of all these parts taken ) 
together rises to seven or eight millions. It is sufficiently known, HU 
that the great progresses of population commence not but with civil a 
and permanent society ; and that of three millions at the time of the t 

Trojan war well agrees with the date of the foundations of the Grecian 

cities deduced from their corrected chronologies. In'nearly the same 

‘pace of time the population of North America, which, like Greece, 
a&received into its bosom successive troops of adventurers, rises not } 
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to three millions.” But the new Grecian colonies had the advanta 
which those of America have not had, of incorporating with A 
antient straggling tribes of the countries in which they settled, 
These two circumstances of the foundation of towns, and of’ the 
probable population of Greece 250 years after, mutually support and 
confirm each other; and both together prove the antiquity of civilized 
Greece much more recent than 1s pretended by subse juent historians, 
who, as we have already observed, for want of real dates, formed te 
themselves an erroneous technical chronology, by prolonging the 
reigns of kings much beyond the course of nature. Qontrary to all 
‘probabilities, the building of Sicyon is by them placed 282 years 
before that of any other city in the same country ; 905 years before 
the taking of Troy; and 1411 after the date which M. Bailly thinks 
proper to give to the deluge. It is surely difficult to believe that 
countries so fertile and so contiguous to Asia, should not have been 
peopled by more than three millions of inhabitants in so long a space, 
From this survey, and these presumptive evidences, certainly as legi- 
timate as those derived from chronologies fraught, as we have seen, 
with such uncertainties and fallacies, I think myself entitled to con- 
clude, that several centuries may probably be discounted both from 
the ordinary evaluation of the antiquity of Grecian cities, and from 
the date assigned by M. Bailly for the renovation of mankind. 
¢ Let us not hastily infer, from the picture which Homer has 
traced of several arts brought to considerable perfection, a long 
career of civilization in Greece, or even that those arts had arrived 
at that precise degree of perfection in the time of the Trojan war. 
‘We know, for certain, that every art of hfe had been imported inte 
Greece, not long before that epoch, from longer settled and maore 
civilized countries: when once known, a single genius or two improve 
them in a very short space. That ingenious author has endeavoured 
to give to his heroes all the simplicity of ancient times, but he has 
probably lent to the arts all the perfection they had acquired in his 
own times, added to all that of which his creative genius conceived 
them capable. We see, in consequence, heroes busied in cookery 
and princesses in washing linen. Navigators, as yet, directed their 
course by a few of the most apparent stars; their ships carried from 
50 to 120 tons: but arrived at the end of their voyage, they knew no 
other method of securing them but that of drawing them on shore. 
Works in iron seem-to be unknown; but seulpture in gold, in silver, 
in brass, ivory, and wood, seem already to have acquired some degree 
ef elegance. The art of dyeing, and of imitative embroidery, or 
tapestry, in coloured worsteds, gold, and silver, are common ; all the 
trinkets and ornaments of women seem complete, and by no means 
despicable. ‘Thus all the.arts of luxury appear in a degree of splen- 
dour little suited to the pourtrayed simplicity of manners, or the defi- 
eiency Of n:any conveniencies. ‘The Greeks had probably‘in Homer’s 
time imported, from their-expedition’to ‘T'roy, as the Europeans. did 
after-the dark ages from the. Crusades, these beginnings of magni- 
ficence and taste. The shield of Achilles is a proof of it.- The 
description which the poet gives of it would not disparage the master 
pieces ot a Phidias, or a Michael Angelo. The eee” -%, 
ution, 
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fution, colours, and perspective are all equally worthy of the most 
celebrated artists. It is not, however, necessary to suppose, that any 
artist, even in Homer’s time, could have executed it with all that 
truth and clegance with which the poet conceived it. It was his 
genius that animated these pictures, which had as yet no model, with 
an ideal perfection, which 1f his contemporaries could not imitate, 
we know at least that their successors did come up to. It was the 
sacred fire which glowed in Homer’s poems that elevated the happy 
disposition of the Greeks, not only in poetry, but in painting and 
particularly in sculpture, to that height to which both Romans and 
moderns have incessantly aspired without ever fully attaining. It is 
thus that this sublime author, whilst he traced the rusticity of earlier 
times, yet adorned his works with all the knowledge successively ac- 
quired to his own age. It is in his writings that we may discover 
the first essays, perhaps as yet somewhat uncouth, of all those arts: 
but to appreciate them exactly by the standard of his poetical de- 
scription would probably be rash.’ 

The ingenuity of these observations none will dispute: but 
has Mr. Howard succeeded in demonstrating the superior pro- 
bability of his corrected, or (as some will call it) curtailed system 
of chronology ? ‘Those, who (with us) consider that to be the 
best which is the most reconcileable with the Jewish history, will 
probably reply in the affirmative: while persons of a different 
description will not want cogent arguments, to evince that 
attachment to system, operating like the bed of Procrustes, has 
circumscribed within narrow bounds a series of events which 
demand, in the natural progress of human affairs, a much 
wider latitude. 

We think it necessary to say a few words with regard to an 
argument frequently adduced by our author, in confirmation 
of the Mosaic narrative; since its obvious fallacy might in- 
jure a cause which wants not the feeble corroboration of such 
equivocal proof. We find it thus stated in one passage : 


* The Tartars and Arabs, nations famed for their simplicity and 
for their attachment to their genealogies and antique traditions, pre- 
serve not only the memory of these ten (antediluvian) generations, 
but in concert, though separated by immense distances, give to most 
of the antediluvian patriarchs, as well as to their immediate success- 
ors, the very names consecrated to them by Genesis.’ 


It certainly has escaped Mr, Howard’s usual perspicacity, that 
Mohammed politically adopted the history of both the Old and 
the New Testament as the foundation of his novel faith; that 
both are incorporated with the Koran, and have penetrated 
together into all the countries into which Islamism has been 
introduced. Previously to the zra of that impostor, both Arabs 
and ‘l'artars were polytheists; and many tribes of both nations 
still continue so, preserving a traditional history peculiar to 
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each. Among these, Mr. H. will certainly not find the names 
of the Jewish patriarchs. 


Letter II. ‘Analysis and refutation of M. Bailly’s first system 
of the origin of nations, and all population derived from the poles, 
deduced from ancient annals.’ 

The system of Buffon was that which was first adopted by 
his ingenious disciple M. Bailly. ‘The earth, for many ages, 
too intensely heated to admit the existence of animal life on 
its surface, first acquired at the poles a more genial temperae 
ture. There, consequently, we must Jook for the first abodes 
of mankind. To Greenland of Iceland, to Spitzbergen or Nova- 
zembla, we must have recourse for the green bowers of Eden, 
the groves of Elysium, the gardens of Hesperus, the islands of 
the Macares, and the fairy land of the Persians, with its cit 
of diamonds and its country of Shadpam; so called from plea- 
sure and love. In this letter, Mr. Howard reviews the traditions 
from which M. Bailly infers the northern origin of mankind ; 
and with more probability Mr. H. supposes the traces of a golden 
age, and the remembrance of the I4st island Atlantis, to recall 
the memory of a terrestrial paradise lost to man, and of a dif- 
ferent habitation overwhelmed in the waters. He proves, with 
equal success, that the opinions of the French philosophers 
derive no firmer support from history than from fable. The 
temperature of the atmosphere appears to have sustained little 
alteration in those parts of the globe described by the antients, 
and that alteration seems to be an accession of warmth: at 
least in Greece and Itsly, we think, this fact is by no means 
problematical. The immense population of the North, in early 
times, is a supposition which militates against the account of 
the Scythians transmitted to us by Herodotus. The first con- 
siderable irruption of the northern nations into Asia, recorded 
by history, was the invasion of Media in the seventh cen- 
tury before Christ: in Europe, the invasion of the Gauls, 
who sacked Rome under Brennus, was the first shock sustained 
from that quarter. We must not estimate the numbers of 


_ these pastoral tribes, by a comparison of their armies with those 


of nations, in a different state of society ; three hundred thou- 
sand men form an immense army; but a very inconsiderable 


Nation. 


Letter III. ‘* Examination of testimonies adduced from ancient 
astronomy to prove the antiquity of the world; and particularly of 
M. Bailly’s second system, founded on an Indian Era pretended to 
be fixed on real astronomical observatians.’ 


The Indian astronomical tables verified by M. Bailly remount 
as far back as 3101 years before Christ, and exhibit an exact 
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representation of the remarkable conjunctions of most of the 
principal planets, at the commencement of that era. So con- 
siderable an advancement in science implies many previous ages 
of diligent observation, scientific research, and general refine- 
ment ; it is, however, reconcileable with the Septuagint chro- 
nology, though militating against the hypothesis of Mr. Howard. 
The longevity of the antediluvian patriarchs was‘highly favor- 
able to astronomical pursuits, and the deluge would not efface 
the memory of the knowlege previously acquired. The year 
of 360 days, serving as the base of the Indian ages, and a 
primary calculation every where to be corrected in their com- 
putations, was in our author’s opinion the real term of a solar 
revolution before the flood, and a proof that the Hindu astro- 
nomy was derived to them from antediluvian observations. He 
contends, however, that the Indian zra was not founded on 
actual observations made at the time, but discovered by retro- 
grade calculations made long afterward: but we do not think 
that he has furnished conclusive reasons for adopting his opi- 
nion on this very curious question; nor that he has included all 
the circumstances which required consideration, in order to 
decide on it. Both M. Bailly and Mr. Howard imagine the 
Cali Yuga of the Hindus to commence with the post-diluvian 
age: but that supposition receives no countenance from the 
mythology of that antique race, which makes an universal dee 
luge to have terminated the first age, and not the third, as 
they suppose. 


Letter IV. ‘ Remarks on the moauments of nature alleged as 
pr of the antiquity of the earth.—Reflections on the system of 
. de Buffon, and of divers other modern philosophers.’ 


In perusing our brief abstracts of these ingenious letters, our 
readers must not imagine that Mr. Howard has offered his opi- 
nions thus denuded of proof, It is the nature of our task that 
confines us to the more essential points of his system.— When 
our modern philosophers, in their endeavours to antedate the 
formation of the universe, appeal from the authority of scripture 
to the existing monuments of nature, they should, at least, be 
consistent in their interpretation of them:— but the com- 
mentators on the book of nature differ as widely as others, and 
are not more scrupulous in the means of supporting their re- 
spective systems, by taking such liberties with facts as may best 
accommodate their opinions. The writings of Buffon are 
thought by Mr. Howard to furnish many proofs of this position. 
The manifest object of his theory is to exclude the agency of 
a divine architect, by proving the possibility of the actual ex- 
sstence of the universe from —— causes :—but solid matter 
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is of itself inert: whence, then, arose its activity? From heag 
or fire. Whence that fire? From the pressure of attraction, 
Whence that attraction? No answer has been nor can be given, 
without recurring to the will of a supreme Being. The explo. 
sion of a star whence proceeded comets; the oblique fall of a 
comet, so as to penetrate the disk of the sun, and carry off a 
portion of its substance ; and the retention of heat by the sun, 
while the planets furmed of the same materials are rapidly 
losing it; are circumstances not less supernatural than the sup, 
positions which they are designed to explode. ‘The hypothesis 
of the igneous formation of the globe is replete with the most 
serious difficulties. That all terrestrial bodies are vitrifiable 
by heat is an assumption contradicted by experiment: but, 
admitting the fact, is the being vitrifiable a proof of having been 
vitrified ? After all, M.de Buffon is compelled to have re- 
course to water to reemodel the surface of the earth, and to 
produce those varieties which could never have been effected 
by fusion. Besides, the distinctive characteristics assigned 
to vitrifiable and calcareous substances are not so uniform, 
as to support the theory founded on them: M. de Saussure 
has frequently found masses of calcareous rock in a verti- 
cal position, and frequently that supposed secondary substance 
so intimately blended and intermixed with vitreous or primi- 
tive substances, as to admit of no fixed line of demarcation. 
‘The spontaneous production of testaceous fishes, of which the 
exuviz have formed the calcareous portion of our earth, is un- 
doubtedly chimerical: but we do not discern Mr. H.’s usual 
accuracy of enunciation, when he tells us that he believes 
calcareous matter to be formed of the finest particles of other 
substances, not excepting those that are vitrifiable. Will a 
more perfect pulverization previously to concretion account 
for the peculiar properties of calcareous bodies ; or what must 
we understand by ‘ the finest particles ?” That coal is always 
found under a stratum of superincumbent clay is an assertion 
justly denied by our author, who thinks that this fossil is not 
derived from the gradual deposition of decayed vegetable sub- 
stances by the waters, but that the origin of coal is the same 
as that of blue slate, from indurated clay combined with a 
greater quantity of bituminous and sulphureous matter. Sub- 
sequently to such a convulsion of the frame of the earth as was 
capable of producing an universal deluge, the concussion of 
all the elements might have produced earthquakes and vol- 
canos, in countries in which they are now unknown, though 
their vestiges may every where be traced. ‘The disrupture of 
the mounds of a multitude of post-diluvian lakes must have 
contributed to produce great alterations, on the frame of this 
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fractured globe. Some of these lakes have totally disappeared ; 
others have only been reduced. Among the latter, our author 
places the Euxine and Baltic seas; which, before their com- 
munication with the ocean, by the rupture of their mounds, 
extended over a much wider tract of country, and possibly 
mixed their waters with each other, with the Caspian, and 
with the lake of Aral. 


Having closed his analysis and refutation of Buffon’s celes. 


brated theory of the earth, our author proceeds to consider 
those of other writers. ‘The existence of a constant current 
of the sea from east to west, to which Raynall attributes such 
extensive effects, is, to say the least of it, problematical ; and 
the abruptness of all western coasts, adduced as a proof of it, 
is by no means general. ‘The real process of nature is to level 
heights and to raise the subjacent vallies; from which ime 
perceptible but constant operation, aided by the increasing 
cultivation and population of the north, a milder temperature 
of the atmosphere may eventually be predicted. 

The following observations, equally solid and ingenious, we 
insert as a complete refutation of the precipitate conclusions 
deduced from the phenomena attendant on volcanic eruptions : 


¢ Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Ferber, and Mr. Brydone, the two 
former of whom have particularly applied themselves to the study of 
volcanos, without giving general systems, have affirmed that the cer- 
tain indications furnished by these phenomena announce beyond all 
possibility of doubt, not one but many revolutions in this glohe, 
during an infinity of ages; and according to the last of these gene 
tlemen, the poor Abbé Recupero trembles * in secret for the credit 
of the Old Testament. 

‘ Scams of vegetable earth repeated at several depths, frequently 
found under and over distinct and successive beds of hard lava, and 
the whole exteriorly covered with vegetable earth composed of the 
mouldered scoria of lava, whilst in other places lavas are found as intact 
as when first issuing from the mountain, appear to these gentlemen 
certain and undeniable proofs of the incalculable antiquity of” volcanos, 
and consequently of the earth itself. ‘They do not advert that all 
lavas are not composed of the same substances; all have not under- 
gone the same degree of vitrification, and of course are more or less 
susceptible of decomposition. When their composition is the same, 
much depends on the state in which they are emitted. When poured 
from the crater in the ferment of boiling liquefaction, a dross or 
scoria rises like broken waves upon the surface, and is easily pulverized 
by the air and weather. When the heat is less violent, or the torrent 
is cooled in its course, an even impenetrable surface defies the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere. These philosophers do not recollect that 
Herculaneum, the date of whose destruction is well known; is covered 
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by nearly 70 feet of lava, interspersed with seven distinct seams of 
friable earth, the whole covered with good soil. Yet all this has been 
the undoubted produce of less than 1800 years !’ 


It appears to Mr. Howard that M. de Saussure, in conceding 
the eternity (or at least the infinitely removed origin) of what 
he terms the carcass of the plobe, has not adverted to the 
heterogeneous assemblages which must have been produced 
by the deluge; and which, to a mind acquainted with the 
celerity of chemical processes, must prove the possibility of 
every alteration attested by natural phenomena having hap- 
pened within the period assigned by the sacred writers. After 
this animadversion, we were somewhat surprised to find this 
Jetter concluded by.a concession little less extraordinary than 
the preceding: 

¢ But if, after all, six days of 24 hours should yet appear to these 

entlemen too short a time for the pretended very slow deposition in 
beds of many substances, [ will observe, that the duration of that 
night, which preceded the creation of light, is by no means limited 
by Moses; and that the days of the creation, particularly the first, 
are probably not to be measured vi ours. From these they may take 
the time which they may still think necessary for the completion of 
operations, which they will, however, own, aré not to be calculated by 
the powers of feeble man.’— 


Letter V.  ¢ Various opinions on the nature of light, heat, and 
fire.’ 


The opinions stated on these subjects are those supported 
respectively by Buffon, Wallerius, and the Count de Tressan, 
which are probably already familiar to such of our readers as 
interest themselves in philosophical inquiries. Mr. Howard 
thus delivers his own ideas:. 


¢ All terrestrial bodies have more or l¢ss active matter usually called 
fixed fire, united in their texture. It is perhaps to the purest par- 
ticles of this element, essentially the source of colours, that every 
substance owes its colouring. Sn the greatest part of this active 
matter is found in them in an already composed state, forming calo- 
rific, inflammable, or phlogistic matters. When pure, I m 2 this 
active matter to be the element of light, whose great repository in 
its original state in our system is in the sun, but which in a combined 
state is scattered throughout all nature. When fixed and imprisoned 
in inert substances, it produces no heat; but when put in motion 
by the strong attraction or by the contact of its external corre- 
spondent matter, it communicates more or less motion to the inert 
matter to which it ig united, and thence produces fermentation and 
heat. Calorific and inflammable matters contain a much greater 
abundance of active matter, much more easily disengaged and put in 
motion ; and when these are strongly acted upon, they produce ex- 
treme heat, and eventually fire + | flame, till they are exhausted. 
This will, I think, account for all the processes of heat, and for the 
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rt the solar rays have in exciting it. The heat thence resulting will 
. more or less considerable, on one hand, in proportion to the 
more or less direct, divergent, or concentred incidence of the solar 
rays, and the purity of their emanations—and on the other hand in 
proportion to the ne of that same active fluid contained in the 
atmospheric particles, or in the bodies acted upon by those rays. 
Visible terrestrial fire I take to be occasioned by this active matter, 
more or less firmly united to and imprisoned within inert matter, 
producing an explosion by the strong attraction of its external core 
respondent matter.’— 


Letter VI. ‘ Abstract of the system of Professor Wallerius, on 
the formation and structure of the earth.’ 


The ingenious commentary of this Swedish professor, on the 
first chapter of Genesis, has been too long before the public 
to require any observations from us, at present; and they are 
still less necessary from its general conformity with the contents 
of the subsequent letter. 


Letter VII. ¢ Farther attempt to explain the Mosaical account 
of the first formation of the. universe, by the successive application 
of the fundamental laws of nature.’ 


Our limits will not admit of our attending Mr. Howard 
farther on this bold and perilous excursion, than to state the 
principles which constitute the basis of his explanation; ree 
ferring to the work itself for the successive application of the 


general laws of nature, in the order indicated by the sacred 
historian. 


‘ The philosopher will find in the narration of Moses, that the 
first elements of all material substances are there represented in one 
confused mass, called the abyss, without motion or animation; and 
that the present order of things was gradually and at distinct inter- 
vals drawn from it. In the commencement of each of these periods, 
distinct commands are given by the creator, and distinct effects are 
produced before its close. May he not consider these commands as 
distinct laws impressed on nature, by whose operation these effects 
were generated and completed within the appointed time? In that 
idea he will apply to each command some one or more of those well- 
known laws, and compare the effects which such might have pros 
duced with the effects said to be produced by that command ; and 
in like manner progressively, until by their successive application and 
re-union all material bodies are brought into that arrangement and 
order we now see existing. ‘These primary laws I think may be re 
duced to general and » attraction—repulsion and re-action— 


poty specific or Nae pe sh and centrifugal forces, nearly 
ut not entirely balancing each other, so as to form spheroids instead 
of perfect globes, and to describe ellipses instead of circles—gravita- 
tion central and universal. If the progressive formation which 
Moses describes could be produced by the successive application of 
these knowm means in some one order which may be imagined and 
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devised, the greatest possible weight will certainly be be to hig 
account of the creation ; and the real secret of nature, as far as humay 
understanding can dive, will be nearly discovered.’ 


( Those, who, (overlooking the marks of design universally 
exhibited in the works of creation, in the adaptation of means 
| to their respective ends,) exclude the operation of a supreme 
+ | intelligent architect, must feel it incumbent on them to demon- 
4 _ strate, at least to their own satisfaction, the possibility of this fair 
‘SS form of things existing as we behold it, by the sole operation 
| of the properties inherent to material substances. Others are not 
7 aware of such necessity. ‘That the omnipotent creator must 
i» (according to our author’s hypothesis) have produced the visible 
material universe by means of the same general laws, which 
are now employed to preserve it, is a mere petitio principii ; the 
| affirmative is incapable of proof, and if it qwere demonstrated, 
rt leads to no important conclusion. ‘The Mosaic account of the 
4 creation implies a distinct revelation: Mr. Howard must have 
| forgotten that authentic tradition could not extend to events 
antecedent to the existence of mankind. 


Letter VIII. ¢ State and aspect of the antediluvian world, and 
gehanges operated by the deluge. Cursory observations on Dr, Huty 

ton’s new theory of the earth.’ 
This letter opens a more accessible field to the scrutiny of 
the natural historian. Subsequently to the formation of the 
universe, it may be fairly presumed that the purposes of the 
Deity have been accomplished by the intervention of those 
general laws of nature, which we perceive to exist. ‘The earth, 
of which (according to this hypothesis) we now contemplate 
22 the ruins, tanta stat prylita culpa, was originally constructed 
with its poles perpendicular to the equator, the centre of gravity 
in its centre, and the year consisted of 360 days. Less proe 
minent inequalitics, and a more equal distribution of land and 
sea on its surface, occasioned a more salubrious and equal tem- 
¥ perature of the atmosphere, attested by the longevity of its 
| first inhabitants. ‘Vhe'termination of this golden age might 
a have been effected by the proximity of a comet, condensing 
| the vapours of the atmosphere, and attracting the subterrancous 
ie waters; which, bursting open the vaults of the exterior surface, 
Bt precipitated indiscriminate portions of the primitive earth 
into their profound cavities. ‘The more perfect consolidation 
of the globe, in the southern lxmisphere, changed the centre 
of gravity, which produced a proportionate deviation from the 
} exact tract of the equator. It is, however, possible that the 
ocean did not at once sink to its present level: the pasterior 
accession of waters from hitherto inland scas may have crushed 
15 down 
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down other inferior vaults, and.finally settled its lowest degra- 
dation. As the lands thus became more elevated above the 
bed of the ocean, the cold became more intense; the vicissi- 
tudes of climate were more severely felt; and the life of man 
experienced a proportionate abbreviation. ‘Thus we find that 
the age of the post-diluvian patriarchs was protracted to 45@ 
years, till the last great changes were effected, when the life 
of man was diminished to its present extent. 

Dr. Hutton’s theory of the igniform origin of the globe seems 
to our author to be chiefly drawn from that of M.de Buffon, 
with the difference of perpetually renovating powers having no 
determinate commencement ; instead of a once slowly forming 
and now gradually decaying principle. ‘The Doctor does not 
indeed attribute the fusion of terrestrial substances, to the 
state in which this planet issued from the sun,—but to sub- 
terraneous fires, and furnaces coéval with it, and still existing 
undiminished. It is, however, indisputable that the aid of 
extraneous fire is by no means necessary to account for the 

henomena of earthquakes and volcanos; and certainly it will 
be difficult to reconcile sthe hetcrogeneous assemblage of im- 
mense strata, supposed to have at some period existed in a 
state of liquefaction, with the known effect of fusion, which’ 
is to mix all substances so perfectly as to compose a new 
homogeneous matter. 


Letter TX.: Concrusions. In this letter, the author only 
recapitulates the results of his investigations. 


' before we take our leave of Mr. Howard, however, it may 
be proper to acquaint our readers that his ingenious and 
learned publication, contains many pages descriptive of the 
horrors attendant on the overthrow of the antient religion and: 
government of France. How far these digressions were ne 
cessary and proper in siich a work, we shall not here stop to 
inquire; for, charmed with the just sentiments and glowing 
diction of the following passage, we rather feel ourselves dis- 
posed to imitate than to repress his eccentricities, 


‘ Hence governments may learn, that when all appearance of re- 
spect to religion is thrown off at court, or amongst the rulers of a 
nation, the like contempt will at last descend to every rank in society ¢ 
and that, religion once effaced from the consciences and minds of men, 
No tie remains which can bind them to authority, order, or subordi- 
“ation ; that the religion adupted by the state should be upheld and 
shaintained with sacred veneration, and made respectable by the 
choice of its pastors; but that to bend the private consciences of 
men to civil authority is to foment unconquerable discontent, whieh 
will sooner or later break out m acts of violence; that personal 
property and liberty, whatever be the mode of government, should r 
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sacred and inviolable ; and finally, that wars of ambition, whether 


undertaken in the view of the extension of territory or of commerce, 
the profusion of courts and licensed rapine of courtiers, or of those 
entrusted with the public treasure, by laying insupportable burthens 


on the people, must at length occasion such a general revolt, as wil] 
overturn government, and throw the whole state into despair and 
anarchy. Let kings at last be convinced, t/:at not numerous are 
mies, but the good-will and happiness of all their subjects can sup. 
port their thrones. Warned by the convulsions of one Kissin and 
the eminent hazard of a like fate throughout all Europe, let sovereigns, 
at last content with the dominions which Providence has subjected to 
their rule, unite in concord, and dismiss those supernumerary troops 
which ruin and dry up the finances of the state, and lay upon the 
poor an intolerable load of misery. They have seen that numerous 
armies, ill treated and ill paid, may be turned against their chiefs, 
whilst 2 moderate number of troops, regulated but not harassed by 
discipline, and maintained with comfort and decency, will be a faith. 
ful and invincible shield against every unprovoked revolt. By this 
great example, (the revolution of Fiance, to which may be added 

at of Joseph the second of Austria, reformers may learn, that, 
however pure their intentions, the whole forms of governments and 
habits of men should never, however vicious and defective, be vio- 
Iently overturned ; much less all existing laws at once annihilated, 
and the many-headed multitude called upon to support the change, 
When men’s minds are totally unhinged, they will always be carried 
to extremes more dangerous and inimical to public felicity than were 
the abuses, however Riven, meant to be reformed: nor will the 
moderate and well-meaning ever be able to stem the torrent. 
Whilst the sober citizen waits with unavailing patience the promised 
good, the profligate and the desperate will be active, and their de- 
spning leaders will mount the storm and guide it to their purpose. 

o vices of the state are so desperate as not to be cured by temperate 
and lenient measures. Convulsions, if they last beyond a moment, 
tear up the virtues with them.’ Hlan-1 
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Anat. IT. On the Prosodies of the Greek and Latin Languages. 8vo. 
pp- 170. 48. sewed. Robson. 1796. 


ARIOvs circumstances have conspired to delay our account of 

this learned essay ; which was written to support the credit 
of the Greek accents, and is with justice, we believe, ascribed to 
Bishop Horsley; whom neither his pastoral avocations, nor 
his regular attendance in the Kiny’s parliament, can divert 
from occasional dalliance with the profane muses.—It were 
not an easy task to give a concise analysis of this work, for it is 
verbose, and not very methodical: but we will endeavour to 
make our readers acquainted with its principal features, freely 
semarking on them as they pass before us, 
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_ © The Greek grammarians make use of three marks, as has been 


already observed, to express, as it may seem at first sight, three dif- 
ferent tones of the voice; the Acute, or Sharp’; the Grave, or 
Flat‘; and the Circumflex™. But, upon a nearer consideration of 
the subject, it appears, that the Acute, which is a sharp stroke of 
the voice upon some one syllable of the word, is in truth the only 
positive tone. The Grave consists merely in a negation of that 
acuteness. For the general doctrine of accents is, that, with the 
exception of fourteen monosyllables in the Greek language, which 
carry no accent, except in particular circumstances, and for that 
reason are called drove; some one syllable of every word, and one 
syllable only, bears an accent, either an acute, or a circumflex, 
The grave accent is not marked, except it be upon the last syllable 
of certain words; but it is to be understood, as grammarians say, 
upon every syllable of the word which carries neither the acute ner 
the circumflex ; which seems to amount to no more than this, that 
what they call the grave tone consists in a mere negation of acute- 
ness; and of circumflection, if that be a different thing from acute- 
ness.” 

In all this we perfectly agree with the right reverend author- 
‘The grave accent is an unnecessary and superfluous appendage 5 
as much so as the spiritus lenis; and both may be well elimi- 
nated from future editions of Greek authors.—His definition 
of the circumflex, extracted from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Dionysius of Thrace, and Sextus Empiricus, is also accurate : 
it was undoubtedly invented to denote ‘an acute tone dyin 
away into a grave ;’ and which consequently lengthened the 
syllable. | 

We come now to the principal purport of the work; which 
is not to give £a minute detail of the rules of accentuation ; 
but to explain in what manner pronunciation is to be governed 
by them, when they are rightly placed.’——We Itave here, how- 
ever, asummary of those rules ; for some of which the author 
allows ‘ it is not easy to discover a reason ;’ and indeed he is 
much in the right: for it is truly difficult to conceive why the 
acute accent should be placed on the last syllable of any word, 
or why it should ever be placed on a long syllable—or why 
the antepenult never receives the circumflex. This is, evi- 
dently, contrary to the doctrine of the Halicarnassian, unless 


we suppose that an acute never encounters a grave in an 
antepenult syllable. 


‘In the Latin language (continues the author) the rules were, 
what, at first sight, might seem more simple; but, in truth, they 
were much more imperfect. The difference, between the two systems 
of the Greeks and the Latins, lay chiefly in four points. First, 
That, in the collocation of the Accent, the Greeks chiefly attended 
to the quantity of the final syllable of the word; the Latins, to 
that of the penult. Secondly, The Greek language had innumerable 


oxytons, 
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oxytons, and many circumflexed words; the Latin none of eithes 
sort, except monosyllables, and some few indeclinables, which seem td 
make an exception to Quinctilian’s ponte rule of ** ultima nunquam 3? 
though certainly that exception was later than his time, and is in truth 
to be confidered as acorruption. Thirdly, The Greeks often threw 
the acute accent upon the penultima of a polysyllable, even when it 
‘was short; the Latins, in that case, never. Fourthly, On the other 
hand, the Latins always threw the acute accent upon the penultima 
of a polysyllable, if it was long. ‘The Greeks, on the contrary, allow 
it, even in that case, to be thrown back upon the antepenult, provided 
the final syllable be fhort. 

¢ The two oppofite rules for the accentuation of words of more than 
two syllables, the Greek rule requiring an acute accent upon the pe- 
nultima, whatever, might be its own quantity, when the final syllable 
was long ; and the Latin rule forbidding the penult to be acute, when 
itself was fhort ; seem to have been both in some degree arbitrary; 
since neither was pofitively inconsistent with quantity. The rule of 
the Greek language, however, was much the best considered of the 
two; as it was the best calculated for the preservation of the: true 
Rhythm*, with ease to the speaker.’ 


This the author thinks will appear, by trying the effect of 

both systems in Greek verse : 
To P carpapssoousv0s marion Todxs wud: "Ayinacuce 

Here the Latin rule would accent apocegn, the Greek apocion. 
He allows that the first two syllables of the word will be short 
by either of the rules: but he thinks that, in following the 
former, it will be difficult, if not impracticable, not to shorten 
the final long syllable gn: but that, by following the latter, he 
will find himself compelled to give gn with its true length of 
sound. ‘True: but he will also feet himself compelled to 
lengthen the sound of zpos; and, indeed, we belicve it impose 
sible to pronounce two consecutive short syllables with the 
same brevity. ‘The superiority of the Greek accentuation, we 
agree with Dr. H., ¢ is chiefly in words of a considerable 
length,’ which are greatly more numerous in Greek than in 
Latin. 

Nothing 1s more just than what the Bishop says, p. 22. 

¢ We indeed of this country, when we attempt to read either Greek 
or Latin with the accents, give the accents in our own way. That is 
to say, we always prolong the sound of the syllable, on which the 
acute accent falls, (though it be not a circumflex,) and drive the 
voice over all the other syHables of the word, with a rapidity which, 
to any but an English ear, is shocking. At the same time, we 
make no difference in sound between the long and short vowels; 





* © By the preservation of Rhythm is meant the distinct, marking’ 
of the just quantity of every syllable of every word in the recitation 


either of verse or prose.” 
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giving every one of them the power, which it ordinarily bears in our 
own language; which differs, in the powers of the vowels, from 
every other language upon earth, In this way of speaking, all the 
uantity of metre, and all the rhythm of prose, is indeed most com- 
pletely destroyed. Long is made short, and short is made long; 
dactyls and anapxsts are confounded; and the former in heroic 
verse often turned into amphibrachs, cretics, bacchii; and anti- 
bacchii.’ . 

Apposite instances are here given in both languages; and 
the author concludes thus: 

‘ Perceiving, however, that the true structure of the Greek verse 
is entirely destroyed, in our manner of giving the accents; and not 
aware, that this is merely the vice of our elocution, and that accent 
might be so given, as not only not to alter and confound, byt to be 
ameans of preserving quantity ; we have taken up a notion, that 
the melody of Greek metre cannot be preserved, while it is read by 
its own accents. They are therefore disregarded; and a practice is 
adopted of reading Greek verse with the Latin accent ; and this is 
most absurdly called reading by quantity. For the Latin accents, as 
we give them, are anly in a less degree than the Greek inconsistent 
with the true quantity ; still, so given, they are inconsistent with it. 
However, by this practice, the sound of the verse, in our mouths, 
is somewhat improved. But we have not stopped here. The car 
admonishes us, when we read aloud, that the Khythm of the periods 
of Demosthenes is not less injured, than the melody of Homer’s verse, 
by the accents as we use them. We have ventured, therefore, to 
conclude, that the Greek accents are as ill-adapted to the prose of 
the language, as to its verse. And it seems indeed not very probable, 
that any people should have had two pronunciations, essentially dif- 
ferent, one for prose, and another for verse.’ 

This last assertion seems to be contradicted by Dionysius ; 
who says that Rhythm as well as Music abandons the general 
tules. To de auto yivetas nor mept Te pubmouss » ev yap meCn 
nekis wdevog Bre ovouaTos BTE pnuatos PiaCeTor THs ypoves BOE ETO 
rilnziy? aan Oras MAIEANDN TN PUTE TAS cvarabas, TAS TE [LUUPAS xak 
Tas Beaxsias, TOlauT ag guaattss.—Accents, indeed, appear to us 
to have been originally invented to mark particular tones: but 
we cannot think them essential to nor coéval with the language 
itself, any more than that the Hebrew accents are coéval with 
the Hebrew tongue. We mean not, however, to affirm, with 
some authors, that the Greek accents were ‘* the invention of 
a barbarous age ;” nor that ‘¢ they deserve no attention :” nor 
shall we assert, on the contrary, that they deserve all the at- 
tention which has been paid to them by some writers, and 
even by our author himself. We cannot therefore implicitly 
tubscribe to the following statement : 

* At what time the marks of the accents first were introduced in 
the writing of the Greek language ; whether these marks exhibit the 
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true speaking tones of the language, such as were used by the Greekg 
themselves, when it was a living language, and spoken in its purity, 
—These are two questions in some measure distinct, though not 
altogether unconnected. So far as this they are connected ; that 
if the antiquity of the marks can be proved, the truth of the expres. 
sion will be almost a necessary consequence. But, in another point 
of view, the two questions are distinct ; namely, that if these marks, 
interpreted as we are taught by grammarians to interpret them, can 
be proved to give a true representation cf the tones of common 
speech ; it is of little importance, when they were invented, or who 
were the inventors. That inscriptions, ceins, and even MSS. exist, 
in which they are not found, is no good reason for the disuse of 
them, if what they express belonged to tlie language’ as the trué 
tones of it certainly did. If nothing is to be admitted into the picture 
of the Greek language, in its present state, that was not a part, or 
an appendage, of its most antient alphabet; let us expunge the 
spirits ; let us banish the characters of the long vowels, and for » write 
tty 00 for w, and o for.w; let us lay aside the use of the points, which 
inark the subdivisions of sentences ; let us make no separation of the 
words ; let us give nothing more, in future editions, but the mere 
letters of the writer, in their exact order, and leave it to the reader, 
without any other assistance, to make words out of the letters, and 
sentences out of words. It is certainly to this length, that the argu- 
ment for the disuse of these marks, from the supposed lateness of 
the invention, goes, if it is to be at all admitted.’ 


To the hypothetical parts of this passage we have nothing to 
say; because, indeed, they prove nothing: but let all his sup- 
positions be denied, it will not follow, as Dr. H. suggests, 
that. therefore we must ‘ expunge the spirits,’ (though we 
bave already observed that one of them at least is superfluous,) 
nor ‘ banish the long vowels,’ (he might have added the com- 
pound consonants,) nor § make no separation of the words? 
the arguments for the disuse of accentual marks go wot certainly 
to this length; any more than the want of accentual, that is 
tonical marks, in English, goes to expunge our J, V, and W, 
our division of words, and our ordinary punctuation. It be- 
hoved the Bishop to prove that the Greek accentual marks are 
as necessary a part of the Greek language as the letters » and 
w, and as useful towards readily understanding the text, as the 
other distinctions. — We will allow them all the antiquity which 
he desires, though we think that he carries it to a period too 
remote :—we will also grant that there are vestiges of them in 
some very antient MSS. and even in some inscriptions: Spat- 
heim was too rash in affirming the contrary :—but still it has not 
been proved that they are eitheressential to, or coéval with, the 
Greek language. Indeed, this is not in the nature ‘of things. 
A people must have attained a considerable degree of civiliza- 
tion, before they think of refining their language and reducing 
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it to grammatical rules; above all, before they make such mi- 
nute observations as must have produced the accents. The 
present R. R. critic, in his defence of the antiquity of the 
Greek accents, uses nearly the same sort of arguments, which 
were employed by Buxtorf and his followers in favour of the 
great antiquity of the Hebrew vowel points.—Let us now see 
how he answers obyections. 

The first which he prefers is from Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, which we have quoted above, and which appeared to 
Upton decisive of the question :—but not so says Bishop H. 
It has nothing to do with the question. ‘ The passage has no 
relation to accent, the subject of which it treats being not tone 
but time.? We were truly surprised at this assertion. The 
passage is strictly connected with what precedes: but the 
Bishop suppresses the words ro de auto yweras xa meps Te¢ 
puduoust 7 mev yap x... We with the learned reader to turn to 
the place ; Sec. xi, p. 78. of Upton’s edition. We also re- 
quest him to read with attention all that Bishop Horsley has 
written to invalidate Upton’s conclusion (from p. 57 to p.69)——= 
but with the text of Dionysius constantly before his eyes ; and 
then let him judge whether ¢ the testimony of the Halicar- 
nassian turns out to be the reverse of what it was supposed.’ 

The second objection is drawn from a passage of Eustathius, 
who says that the antient Attic writers had a system of accen- 
tuation different from that of the latter grammarians. ‘The 
R. R. author thus repels this objection : 


‘ Eustathius (says he) mentions some particular instances, in which 
the practice of the antient Attic writers, in things not necessarily 
determined by the principles of any system, differed from the com- 
mon practice. He says nothing of any system of accentuation, 
among those writers, differing from the common system; and the 
instances he gives of their deviation, from the common practice, lead 
to no such conclusion; but rather go to prove, that their principles 
were the same with those, on which the common system stands. 

‘ The fact is, that the first principles of accentuation, on which 
the whole system of the Greek writers was founded, regarded quan- 
tity, and nothing else. But these fundamental rules left much un- 
decided. There was nothing in the nature of quantity to determine, 
many case, that the last syllable, in a word of more syllables than 
one, should take the acute accent, or that it should not. When the 
kst syllable of a word of many syllables was short, there was nothing 
in the fundamental rules, or in the nature of things, to determine, 
on which syllable, of the last three, the acute accent should be laid. 
Grammarians, naturally desirous of finding some rule to direct them, 
in the writing of the language, in cases which the general principles 
of accentuation left thus undecided ; betook themselves to a diligent 
and critical observation of the practice of the best writers ; endeavour- 
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with the figure and the species of words, and the manner of ‘the? 
formation. For, it was natural to suppose that, in words of the same 
figure, of the same species, and formed from their primitives, or simples, 
by a like process of derivation or composition, there woukl he some 
uniformity of accentuation. Hence arose a great number of second- 
ary rules ; which had little connection with first principles, having no 
reference to quantity, but to the figures and species of words, and to 
the manner of their formations. ‘T‘hese rules, like all formed from 
there induction, were simply declarative of the fact, without referrin 

to any cause or principle, that, in such a case, so the practice stands. 
And, as rules of mere usage and custom must ever be, they were 
liable to many exceptions. The Attic dialect, in particular, accord. 
ing to Eustathius, abounded in such exceptions; but this was no 


eontradiction to the general rules, of which these secondary rules 
made no essential part.’ 


It might be deemed an insult to our readers, were we to 
make any reflections on this passage: its inconsistency with 
the author’s doctrine of the antiquity and essentiality of the 
accents is glaring. We will only observe that we here descry 
the same procedure in framing the system of accents, that we 
discover in the gradual formation of the Masoretic punctuation, 

In p. 74 we have a most curious species of reasoning. 

‘ It is of some importance to observe, that those grammarians, 
who censured Homer’s accentuation of the word éeacy who must 
themselves have been older, or, at least, not younger, than /Elius 
Dionysjus, and Herodian, who defended him, must have conceived 
that this peculiarity of accent came from Homer himself. Had 
they considered it only. as the error of a transcriber; they would 
not have criticised the author, but they would have amended the 
writing. ‘These grammarians, themselves earlier than the times of 
Adrian, must have conceived, that their language was written with 
accents, in the very earliest ages of writing; and that the rules of 
accentuation, for the violation of which they censured Homer, were 


known in his time.’ 

No! it is no proof either that they were known in his time, 
or came from him: they came from the critical editors of his 
works; and all that ‘ those grammarians, who censured Ho- 
mer’s accentuation of the word creas, must have conceived, 
is that his grammatical editors had wrongly accented : a plain 
proof that, in those days, there was no settled system of accen- 
tuation, which pervaded all Greece, and was used in every va 
riation of dialect. 

Having (as he expresses himself) ¢* brought over’ all the au- 
thorities against him ‘ to the other side,’ the Bishop proceeds 
to examine a third objection derived from the supposed incone 
sistency of accent with quantity. 

‘ This objection (says he) stands merely upon the vice of our 
pronunciation. The accents, as we give them, both in the ont 
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and in the Latin language, generally marr, and sometimes utterly 
destroy, the melody of verse and the rhythm of prose. But this 
certainly was not the effect of the accents, in the mouths of the an- 
tients. With them «y-asa and iva, the one depending upon 
tone, the other upon time, were equally essential to the sweetness 
and beauty of the sound of speech, whether metrical or prosaic. 
They had some way, therefore, of giving accent, so as to be not 
destructive of quantity, but subservient to it. And, if this way of 
speaking could be recovered, we should probably come very near,to 
the true pronunciation of the Greek and Latin languages. The vase 
is by no means desperate. T'wo things only seem to be requisite : 
first, to give every one of the vowels, and of the diphthongs, its true 
power, in its proper place.’-— 

Here we stop short; there is no need of a secondary aid. 
If every vowel and diphthong be pronounced with its proper 
power and quantity, and if that can be more readily attained 
without than with a minute attention to accentual marks, where 
js the great use of accents: or at least of such a number of 
accents; when one alone could equally well perform the same 
ofice? We have a striking instance of this in the printed 
copies of the Romish Liturgy: through which, a single accent 
directs the most unlearned reader to pronounce every word ac- 
cording to quantity, as properly as the most learned prosodist 
could do;—and this was well provided; for many Romish 
clergymen know very little of quantity. 

How far accents might have been useful, while the Greek 
was a spoken language, to regulate its nicer tones in the mouths 
of accurate speakers, we cannot say; they are indeed of some 
importance to us, as far as they assist us in determining the 
quantity of final syllables, and in fixing the precise import of 
some words of many meanings. 

The R. R. critic’s remarks (p. 76—96) on the powers of 
the Greek vowels and diphthongs, and of the errors of our 
common pronunciation of that and the Latin language, aie 
pertinent and just, and deserve the particular attention of 
every student. After all, it is hard to say, impossible per- 
haps to determine, what was the exact power of each letter; 
or whether it had, at all times and places, the same identical 
power. We believe that it had not. 

We will now give, in the author’s own words, the changes 
which he ¢ conceives the tones of connected words to have un- 
dergone,’ and which, he thinks, may serve for ‘a rule of pro- 
nunciation.’ , 


| L. 
‘ The final syllable of every verse being Yong by position (with 


the exception, indeed, of the verses of the lyrc poets), if the last 
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word of a verse be a proparoxyton, the acute tone must be given on 
the penult. Thus, in the verse, 


"Ovropérny 9 auph Axesors arte tOnxe, 
the last word, f»x:, is to be pronounced iby; Because the acute 
accent cannot fall upon the antepenult of any word, when the last 
syllable is long. 
II. 
¢ If the last word of a verse be an anticircumflexed word, the 
simple acute tone must be given on the penult. Thus, in the verse, 


Maw aesde Sed Tnaviadew “Ayian@, 


the word, Ax2%@, must be pronounced *AysAr@. For the penult 
cannot take a circumflex, when the last syllable of the word is a long 
syllable. 
III. 
‘ If, in any part of a yerse, the last syllable of a proparoxyton be 


lengthened by position; the acute tone must be given upon the 
penult. ‘Thus, in the verse, 


“Q¢ Mal Meow J & yépur x Emsiddlo wilay 
the word, isos, should be pronounced idiices. 
IV. 


‘ If, in any part of a verse, the last syllable of an anticircumflexed 
word be lengthened by position; the simple acute tone, instead of 


the circumflex, must be given upon the penult. Thus, in the verse, 


Nai ce To0E oxnn lov TO wey ere QUAAa ; O68 
the word, oxnzlpor, must be pronounced oxzIpor. 


V. 

« The Greek poets had a licence unknown to the Latins, Posi 
tion not only lengthened short vowels; but occasionally it shortened 
long vowels and A Ep When the final vowel, or diphthong, 
of a circumflexed word is shortened by position; the word becomes, 
in that particular circumstance, oxytonous. For it is not only against 
rule, but impossible in the nature of things, that a short syllable 
should receive the circumflex. Thus, inthe verse, __ 


Mesonyu; yaing Te x Bears ackeowl®, Il. E. 769. 


the word, &-a:, must be pronounced with the monotony of an oxy- 
ton, apr 


‘ So again in the verse, 


Oiomiciw BraAR wi up "Exlop®- avdeoPovot0y Il. 5. 149- 
the word, @azAzlcy must be pronounced as an oxyton, aaradrla 
VI. 


‘ If the final long vowel, or diphthong, of a paroxyton be short- 
ened by position; the lengthened sound of the circumflex must bé 
given in full strength upon the penult. Thus, in the verse, 


7 Ana 
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AAAG Ta jaty mpdlelv xa Eacropev cingrv.svol Wes {]. ©. 112. 
the word, weclélvx$ai, should be pronounced aecliuxbase 


VII. 
¢ If a paroxyton, terminating in a short vowel, suffers an elision 
of the final vowel before the initjal vowel of the next word, the acute 
accent keeps its place; but what is left of the word, must be pro- 
nounced as an oxyton; the penult, by the elision, being the final syl- 
lable of all that is left of the word. Thus, in this verse, 
"H si dy welé ros walla miove panes Exnas 


the mutilated word, yng, must be pronounced png’. 


VIII. 

‘ If a proparoxyton suffer the like elision, and the penult be a 
short syllable; the acute accent on the antepenult must take the 
lengthened sound of the circumflex. Thus, in the verse, 

Aiocomcs tivex’ iusto pévew meig’ Enosle x) GAAOty 


sex Should be sounded ¢ivex's 


IX. 
¢ When the cesura of a verse falls upon the final syllable of an 

oxyton, the acute accent should be given upon that syllable. For, 
the cesura breaks the connection (the cuviwsa) as effectually as a 
stop. ‘This always gives the verse a grand and lofty sound, if the 
cesura be of the first or third species, falling upon a long syllable 
after the second or third foot. If the cesura be of the second 
species, falling upon a troch after the second foot, the sound is less 
masculine, but not displeasing. 

Mn aede Sea | TlnAniadew ‘AxiAn®- 

Nécov ava olealav w poe xaxny® dAgxorle de Accs 

Acun ob xrayyn | yévil aglugioso Rioio. 

Tw yae ems Deeci Sis Sec’ AguxwacvO- “Hor, 

Mn cts Yyigoss KolAnow Eyw | maga NUT) KIX Ewe 
These are noble specimens of the first sort. 

‘ Of the second are these ; 
"Exaraylay 0” ao’ diolet | tm’ apa xwopévoro 

"Agoarles xaila Surdr, | Cows avleksov tolai. 
An instance of the cesura of thefourth species, namely, that which falls 
upon a troch after the third foot, it is believed, occurs not in Homer. 


X. 

‘ When a paroxyton has a vowel, long by nature, in the last syl- 
lable, and a vowel, short by nature, in the penult, without any con- 
sonant between the two; it sometimes happens, though not always, 
ner even for the most part, but sometimes it happens, that the two 
syllables are made ene, by a synecphonesis of the two vowels. In 
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this case, the acute tone is to be thrown back upon the preceding 
syllable. ‘Thus, in the verse, 


Xeuciw ce oxy, 1120 Ky EMiooilo wxslas "Ax aiece Il. A. 15. 


the.two last syllables of the paroxyton, Xorcfw, namely, -c:- and w, 
become one; and, what seems extraordinary, a short one, by a 


synecphonesis of the vowels, « and u For thus the verse is 
scanned : 


Xevoew 7a ae oRAT- | Jew uate | Arooe to | waslas "Ae |] Xas8 60 
ox forming the middle syllable of a daétyl. The word, yerzé.., there. 
fore, in this place, must be sounded ysv01w. Again, in the verse, 


"Asv Tegvm@Aoevay Ojiwv oma Jymocatséwre Il. 5. 220. 
we have two paroxytons, ‘disav and Svyagaiséa:, in each of which the 


two final syllables are made one, by a synecphonesis of the vowels; 


s, wy in the former; «, w, in the latter. These two words, therefore, 
should be sounded dyiav and Symogdisewy.’ 


This scheme of pronunciation is followed by forty lines from 
Homer, exhibited in two columns; the one of which gives the 
words with their proper accents, as they stand in the best 
editions ; and in the other the accentua! marks are transposed, to 
exhibit the actual tones of the words in their respective places, 
according to the changes and modifications which, in confor- 
mity with the author’s theory, their relative situations must 
produce.—We refer the curious reader to the columns them- 
selves ; and thus, with the author, we must conclude this 
article ; 


‘ Upon the whole, although a new pronunciation will not be ac- 
guired without difficulty ; and, till it becomes easy and familiar, 
will appear in some degree uncouth; we are nevertheless persuaded, 
that any one, who will be at the trouble to get the habit of giving 
the several vowels and diphthongs with their proper powers, con- 
stantly preserving the distinction between long and short, will find, 
in the recitation of the Greek heroic verse, and of the Iambics and 
Anapzstics of the tragedians, by accent, according to the rules we 
have laid down, a rhythm and a melody, and a variety of the rhythm 
and of the melody, which he never perceived before, and far more 
exquisite, to a critical ear, than any thing the best Latin verse 
affords.’ 

We shall take notice of the Appendix to this publication 
in another Number of our Review. 
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Art. IIL. 4 Treatise on Practical Navigation and Seamanship, with 
Remarks, Observations, &c. and an Appendix *, containin 
Remarks on various Subjects, and on the particular Situation of 
the Centre of Gravity in a Ship, &c. By William Nichelson, 


gto. pp. 400. With Plates. 17s. Boards. Gilbert and Co, 
Leadenhall-street. 


I". has long been a complaint that, in a country in which nae 
vigation is the most cultivated in practice, and to which it 
is a science of more importance than to any other nation in the 
world, so few treatises on the subject have appeared from pro- 
fessional men. We have pleasure, therefore, in announcing 
the work at present before us, as the production of a man of 
well-known and acknowleged abilities and experience ; and from 
whose former labours navigation has derived considerable im- 
provements. This treatise he offers to the public as £ a collec- 
tion of his practical knowledge, acquired in a long service of 59 
years at sea.’ 

As the author did not propose to give a regular treatise that 
should comprehend the whole art of navigation, he has not 
been very studious in arranging his materials: but the defect 
of method is in a great measure supplied by a table of contents 
at the beginning. ‘The most important parts of the work are, 
on the care and management of ships in storms and other dif- 
ficult situations, of which few men have had a greater share 
of experience than the author; and the directions for the 
conduct of ships in the British channel. ‘There is much other 
useful, but miscellaneous matter; and the whole, not only in 
substance, but in style and sentiment, is strongly character- 
istic of the veteran British seaman: full of grammatical inac- 
curacies, repetitions, and marine piety. ‘Vhe introduction con- 
tains a general description of the winds; in the latter part of 
which are many useful remarks on those that are most preva 
lent near our own coasts, and in the Atlantic. 

That new inventions and experiments do either improve, 
or lead towards improvement, those which the author himself 
has contributed to the benefit of navigation would help to 
furnish proof ; if, in so evident a proposition, proof could be 
necessary : yet we find in him that failing which is so often 
attendant on long experience, of being over cautious, almost 
to unwillingness, in allowing the benefit of later discoveries. 
This very “much appears in his remarks on the method of 
determining the longitude at sea by lunar observations. He 
mentions likewise an instance of an experienced navigator, 
coming from abroad and bound up the channel, who, by trusting 
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to lunar’ observations, ‘“‘ got on the wrong side of the post.” 
He says, 

¢ Ifthe difference between the lunar observations and the dead 
reckoning is greats it is likely to cause a doubt in the mind of the 
mariner which of the two to abide by ; for this very reason I have 
been very partictlar in the following pages, in giving a very full and 
natural description of a day’s work at sea, and the manner of work. 
ing it, and the nght and true manner of working a day’s work, when 
the dead reckoning and observation does not agree, and how to cor- 
rect the dead reckoning when a ship has been several days without an 
observation, with exactness and certainty; by which method I have 
for forty-five years 34% the most exact reckonings that can be produced, 
and always made the land to the greatest nicety and exactness, of which 
I shall shew great numbers of examples in the work itself, by which 
I mean to shew it is possible to keep a ship’s reckoning with great 
exactness, if seamen have judgment, and will be careful and attentive. 

The accounts given by the author of his own dead reckoning, 
in long voyages, certainly contain examples of great exactness: 
but they must rather be regarded as extraordinary cases, 
than as arguments to prove that the dead reckoning is more 
worthy of dependance than lunar observations. ‘There are 
innumerable instances of ships in long voyages being many 
degrees of longitude out in their dead reckoning, occasioned 
by causes that are not discoverable to the most discerning na- 
vigator. Currents, even in light winds, can be but very im- 
perfectly detected ; and a long continuance of unfavorable 
wind and weather will of itself be sufficient to create great 
errors in reckonings which are the most carefully kept. The 
meridian observation for the latitude frequently shews the 
errors of a single day to be much greater than, from any ap- 
parent reason, could have been suspected. Mr. Nichelson 
justly observes, that attention to the dead reckoning should not 
be neglected on account of the observations: but that, on the 
contrary, they should make seamen more attentive and circum- 
spect. ‘This caution we believe not to be unnecessary, because 
the lunar observations are no doubt liable to error :—but cer- 
tainly, from the improvements in instruments, the correctness of 
the lunar tables, and the facility of observing by increased prac- 
tice, the errors of observation have a limit of more certain and 
confined extent, than those of the most careful reckoning. 
Mr. Nichelson recommends, what we believe is most generally 
practised by careful navigators in long voyages, the application of 
the variation of the compass to the correction of the reckoning. 

In describing a good officer, the author by no means allows 
the possibility of attaining that character without being a good 
seaman. He then well details the requisites for forming a good 


seaman, and remarks on the disasters which may and frequently 
do 
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do happen from those being trusted as officers who are not 
seamen. 

‘ It is night time, or it is foggy or very ree | weather, that you 
cannot see the ship’s length, which is as bad as if it were night time: 
under those circumstances, the mariner’s art, skill, and experience are 
put to the trial; he is loaded with care and anxiety; but this is the 
time to shew himself a man of eapeeeens and true knowlege of his 
profession, as a seaman and an officer to conduct and govern a ship or 
ships in such times as those. It is not Aats and periwigs, powdered hair 
or silk stockings, fribbles or beaux, that are equal to the task required to 
be performed at this time; it must be men with heads and brains, the 
seaman and the officer, whose well grounded experience, accompanied 
with a firm resolution, with a eonstancy of mind peculiar to a brave 
seaman and a good officer, that must —— the man at all times, but 
more particularly so at such times as I have just mentioned.” 

The justice of these observations is evident; and the better 
qualified the officer is in other respects, the more he will be 
sensible how essential is the addition of seamanship to his other 
qualifications, to entitle him to the character of a good sea 
officer. 

This work abounds in excellent seamanship, and has the ad- 
ditional merit of affording entertainment. ‘The account of the 
distresses of the Grafton, and of the Elizabeth, with the de- 
scription of the machines contrived to supply the loss of their 
rudders; and likewise the account of the author’s method of 
reconnoitring at the seige of Manilla, and discovering, unper- 
ceived by the enemy, a safe channel for the approach of large 
ships to attack the fort; are both instructive and interesting. 
The veneration expressed for the memory of that excellent of- 
ficer the late Admiral Kempenfelt, with whom the author 
served in the East Indies, must be grateful to every admirer 
of superior merit; and more particularly so to those of that 
description who are mariners. ‘The circumstances of the loss 
of the admiral’s ship at Spithead, the Royal George, in 1782, 
are related, the causes of it are explained, and the mean’ of 
avoiding a similar catastrophe in performing similar operations 
are pointed out. It is remarkable that Mr. Nichelson had 
warned the Admiral of the danger of heeling the ship, deeply 
Jaden as she then was, and had excited that gallant officer to 
promise to set aside the design: but reasons which were never 
known induced him afterward fatally to permit its execution ; 
and various circumstances of indiscretion and want of care in 
the operation, which it is wonderful to consider, produced 
the melancholy event of the oversetting and immediate sinking 


of that noble ship, with the veteran Admira! and two thirds 
of the crew. 
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Arr. IV. ° General View of ihe Agriculture of the County of Somerset 
with Observations on the Means of its Improvement. - Drawn y 
in the Year 1795, for the Consideration of the Board of hed 
culture, and Internal Improvement. By John Billingsley, Es 
of Ashwick-Grove near Shepton-Mallet ; and now re-printed wit 
considerable Additions and Amendments, accompanied with the 
Remarks of some respectable Gentlemen and Farmers in the County, 
8vo. pp. 320. 6s. Boards. Dilly. - 1797. 


E have not met with such a display of agricultural know. 
lege, in any of the surveys by the Board of Agriculture 
that have yet fallen under our notice, as in the present public. 
ation. Mr. Billingsley’s remarks are generally pertinent ; hig 
observations are numerous and important; and his views of 
agricultural improvement are extensive, and for the most part 
grounded on practice: but, as might be expected in a county 
which is more indebted to the extraordinary fertility of its soil 
than to the skill of its farmers, he has so much more free 
quently had occasion to direct than to describe, that the vo- 
Jume before us might have borne a more appropriated title, if 
it had been called a Collection of Essays, calculated to promote 
the Improvement of the County of Somerset. Indeed so small 
a part of it is descriptive, and ¢Aat part is kept so much in the 
back ground, that an inattentive reader might form a very im- 
perfect notion of the agriculture of Somersetshire, by mistak- 
ing, on innumerable occasions, the directions of Mr. B. for 
the practice of the farmers; a mistake that will prove highly 
favourable to the latter. 

Mr. B. divides this county into three districts. First, the 
North East, comprehending all that part of the county which 
lies to the northward of the Mendip Hills, and including that 
extensive range of mountains. ‘This may be called, in general, 
a dairying and grazing rather than an agricultural district ; the 
grounds being for the most part low, and extremely productive 
of grass wherever the land is sufficiently drained, Marle abounds 
in it, and has long been employed with very great success. Here 
also both coal and limestone are found in great plenty and 
perfection; and, as good markets are at hand, it may be con- 
sidered as one of the most highly favoured districts in this king- 
dom. Its orchards are extensive ; and the cyder here made is 
of a prime quality. 

Secondly, The Middle District, comprehending that extensive 

Jain which is bounded on the north by the Mendip, and on the 
south west by the Quantock Hills ; the most extensive, we be- 
lieve, and (take it altogether) the richest plain in this kingdom. 
In this district are comprehended the Bridgewater and Brent 


marshes, and several others contiguous to them, that are 
o knowa 
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known by different names.—The marsh lands in this district, 
when properly drained, cannot perhaps be exceeded in fertility 
by any in the universe; of which the following fact may be 
admitted as a decisive proof. * Some few farmers,’ says Mr.B. 
‘have enriched themselves by giving four pounds per acre for 
some fich, dry, and newly inclosed land, on which they have 
grown fifty bushels of wheat per acre for fen years successively, 
without fallow or manure of any kind” Great, however, as this 
advantage may seem, it falls far short of the following, which 
Mr. B. records: 


‘ Some of this‘clay land *, when tilled, has been knewn to pro- 
duce ten or twelve successive crops of wheat, without an intervening 
fallow or fallow crop. I was shewn a field, which had growing in 
it the nineteenth crop of wheat; and I verily think the produce was 
not Jess than fifty Winchester bushels per acree No manure had been 
put on it during the whole time, save the contents arising from the 
cleansing of the ditches. The stubble was mown every year, and 
carried off; two ploughings only were given it, after which the 
wheat was sown in the months of November or December, under 
furrow, in eight furrow ridges, after the rate of two bushels and a 
half per acre, chopping the clods, and smoothing the surface of the 
ridge with a spade. 

‘ The average produce per year, for the whole eighteen years, was 
estimated to exceed thirty-five bushels per acre. 

‘ This astonishing fertility of soil can only be ascribed to the 
invigorating principle of the saline particles with which the land is 
impregnated. They enable it to produce a succession of crops, which 
in common land would reduce the soil to a mere caput moriuum. 

‘ Notwithstanding this encouragement to tillage, the plough lies 
idle, and nineteen parts out of twenty remain in grass, though it is ap- 
parent that the value of the land, in fee, might be gained in a few 
years.’ 


Much of the higher and lighter land of this district possesses 
a kindly degree of fertility, that is seldom to be found in any 
country. ? 

The third or Western District, from the Quantock Hills west- 
ward, if the Vale of Taunton Dean be excepted, is more moun- 
tainous and less fertile than the other two: but here, as in 
many other instances of the same sort that occur to an atten- 
tive traveller in taking an extensive survey of this kingdom, 
we discover more symptoms of enterprise in agriculture than 
in the richer districts. It is in this part of the county only 
that the practice of irrigation, or watering of land, to pro 
mote its fertility, has been introduced. Here, too, water is 
considered as a manure for producing corn as well as grass 3 
2 practice that does not seem to be known any where else in 
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the southern parts of this kingdom. Mr. Anderdon, a 
noted practiser of the drill husbandry, lives also in thig 
district, , 

Throughout the whole of this extensive province, the land 
is chiefly appropriated to the production of grass; so that the 
county does not afford corn enough to sustain its inhabitants. 
—Orchards abound in all the three districts, and the quantity 
of cyder made in the county is very great.—The only crops 
here raised, that are not common in other districts, are 
teazels and woad: the culture of both articles is particularly 
described in this volume.—-Hemp and flax are also grown here, 
but not on a very extensive scale. Mr.B. regrets that hops 
have not been fairly tried, as the climate and soil seem to be 
favourable. 

It would far exceed our limits, were we to attempt to give 
an adequate idea of the many important objects that have been 
brought forwards in the present volume; much less can we do 
justice to the ingenious remarks of the writer, which occur in 
almost every page of the work. We can only direct the atten- 
tion of the reader, in particular, to the author’s very full direc« 
tions for cultivating and improving the soil on Mendip Hills; 
in which many observations occur that indicate the accurate 
inquirer, and the judicious cultivator.—His remarks on the 
drainage and cultivation of Brent and Bridgewater marshes, 
also, will afford much satisfaction to the reader who shall at- 
tentively peruse them; with the exception only of what he 
suggests respecting the improvement of ¢urf-bogs; in which 
Mr. B. unfortunately diverges from the practical line (to which, 
in general, he rigidly adheres) towards the hypothetical, Mr. 
Moxham’s practice, which he describes, is a much safer one to 
follow than that recommended by Mr. B.—though Mr, M.’salso 
admits of improvement, particularly in the diminution of ex- 
pence. ‘The improvement of turf-bogs is indeed an object of 
the first national importance :—but it is as yet so little under- 
stood in general, that to enter here more at large on the sub- 
ject would be improper. A beginning, however, has been made 
in this most useful branch of agriculture ; and the success has 
been and ever must be such, wherever the operation shall 
be conducted with judgment, as cannot fail soon to render it 
current throughout the whole kingdom. It will give us plea- 
sure to trace its progress whenever it may come properly before 
us. In the meanwhile, we think it our duty to circulate these 
hints, to guard against error. 

We shall select a few passages, which will convey some use- 
ful information to our agricultural readers. 


On the much agitated question of the comparison between 
jit “oxen 
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oxen and horses in respect of profit, as beasts of draught, the 
following parallel between them occurs ; p. 103. 


‘It is the general opinion of farmers in this district, that oxen 
are preferable to horses, for the purpose of ploughing, but for har- 
rowing and all other purposes, the contrary. 

‘ The expences of keeping a team of each for the purposes of 
farming may be thus stated, and it will appear, that the superiority 
of oxen is not so great as some sanguine men have stated: 


Horse team. ( 4.) Ox team. (6.) 


‘ The first cost, including har-| ‘¢ The first cost of these, sup- 
ness, cannot be estimated: at less | posing them to be the best North- 
than one hundred pounds. Devon breed, and four or five years 
To 30 weeks keeping at £. 5. d.|old, yokes, bows, and chains in- 

hay, 12 tons at 403. 24 0 0| cluded*, 7ol. 

Corn throughout the year 30 o 0 | To twenty-six weeks at /.5. d. 


To twenty-two weeks hay, 24 tons, at 40s. 4800 
keeping at grass, at Twenty-six dittoat grass, 
gs. 6d. each horse - 15 8 0} 2s. 6d. per week each 

Repairs of harness - 2120] ox . - - 19 10 @ 


Farrier and shoeing - 4 00;Repairs of yokes and 
— — | bows, andchains - o100 
£-76 00 








£-68 o@ 


¢ Some farmers think that three horses are equal in exertion to 
six oxen; if that be admitted, the expences of the horse team will 
be less than those of the oxen. 

‘ If an accident should happen whereby a horse is lamed, the 
value is much more lessened than in the case of an ox; but in all 
other respects they stand on equal ground; for horses, if purchased 
at the age of four or five years, are improving in value for two or 
three years, as much or more than oxen. And every intelligent 
farmer must be sensible of the folly of keeping a horse after he is six 
or seven years old ; they should then be trinslerred to common cars 
riers, &c. and agriculture should only be the medium whereby a 
young horse becomes, by gentle labour, inured to more severe dis- 
cipline.? 

Speaking of the different modes of yoking oxen, Mr. B. prefers 


harness to yokes and bows:—but he deems the working them 
by the head and horns the best. 


* T once saw, (he says, p. 292,) on the farm of Lord Shannon, 
near Cork in Ireland, three ploughs at work on a strong soil, drawn 
each by a pair of oxen abreast, in a manner similar to the applica- 
tion of horses in Norfolk. The harness consisted of a long rein 
[strap] of untanned leather, which was fixed to the yoke, and then 
titersected the horns two or three times: after which it passed from 


til. 





* * Oxen are now (January 1797) fifty per cent. dearer. . J. B.’ 
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the back of the horn over the forehead ; to prevent the bruising of 
which, a matting was placed of sufficient thickness to secure it from 
mjury. In this, way the animals pushed, rather than drew, and with 
apparent ease ploughed an acre a day each without a driver, turnine 
at land-end with as much docility as horses. His lordship informed 
me, that two moderate sized oxen had, some time before, drawn 
home from the corn field, (a distance of two miles,) in a French 
skeleton cart, as many sheaves of wheat as weighed upwards of three 
ton, and with no apparent extraordinary exertion.’— 

‘ Few people vt is observed, p. 148) are aware of the expences 
which attend the keeping of a team for road work. 

‘ The following being taken (as an average of seven years past 
from an account kept by a person whose accuracy may be who 
on, needs no apology : 


. 


ss . 





‘ Two TEAMS, NINE HORSES. Eo @ 
Two waggoners 61]. turnpikes sol. expences 271. 6s. - 138 6 0 
Corn of all sorts o> Cy re - - - II0 10 6 
Brewers’ grains, four-pence per bushel - - - 3819 0 
Hay, at three pounds perton + - + 1400 
Harness-emaker = - - . - 912 0 
Tilts, lines, &c. - - - - Ir 0 oO 
Blacksmith . - - 27 10 oO 
Farrier = - - . - 3 10 
Wear and tear of waggons - > «© ~0.87%9 
Ditto of horses - - - = 30 0:0 
Straw : - - . 16 0 0 
Or nearly z4ol. per team.’ *£.478 18 0 


On the subject of lime Mr. B. by no means coincides with 
the opinion of a gentleman whose work we had lately occasion 
to notice, a new treatise on Tillage-land, in our Number for Ja- 
nuary, p. 96. Mr. Billingsley’s remarks, however, are in this 
case doubtless the result of experience, as far as the result is con- 
cerned, (whatever may be thought of some theoretical ideas that 
occur,) which will ever be the farmer’s surest guide : as such, 
we lay them before our readers. 


¢ Having already stated that /ime is the great article of modern im- 
provement of these (the Mendip) hills, 1 shall only add, that in- 
stances might be produced of lands letting at this time for thirty 
shillings per acre, which forty years ago were not worth four shillings; 
and the beginning of all these improvements has been’ by lime, where- 
by the acikity of the soil, impregnated with mineral exhalation,. has 
been corrected, and crops raised on them as good as those on im- 
proved fields; and it is no less wonderful than true, that thirty cart- 
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‘ * This calculation affords a very substantial reason why ¢rauntersy 
as they are called,'(that is, men who keep horses and waggons for 
hire,) seldom get rich.’ 
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Joads of rotten dung per acre, previous to liming, have had no sensibl* 
effect ; but after the land has been once limed, the operation of dun 
is as perceptible here as on other lands. Surely this circumstance will 
prove, that these hills come under the description of barren land, as 
referred to in the statute of Edward VI. and as such they ought to be 
exempt from the payment of tithes for seven years. 

‘ Before we leave the subject of liming, it may be right to inform 
my readers, that some have dressed their old pastures with hot lime, 
by which the moss has been destroyed, and a fine herbage produced, 
highly grateful to the palate of all sorts of stock. The lime, after 
the rate of one hundred and sixty bushels per acre, is put on the 
land soon after it is mown, and its effects are very durable ;_ being 
perceptible for fifteen or twenty years, and it quite alters the nature 
of the coarse sour grass, to ae ¥ old /ayers are very subject. 

‘ } confess I am ignorant of the whol cause, whereby lime 
produces such happy effects ; but, however unknown the cause, all 
agree that it is the most cheap and efficacious manure that the hus- 
bandman on these hills can have recourse to.’ 


We have put the words, on these hills, in Italic, as being 
words of extreme import and worthy of particular attention ; 
because, though nothing can be more certain than that, on 
such soils, lime does produce the effect here ascribed to it, it 
is equally certain that there are other soils on which the effect 
of lime is by no means perceptible. It is from not sufh- 
ciently adverting to this circumstance, that we see opinions 
differ so much respecting the efficacy of this manure. 

We might add many more extracts of not less importance 
than the preceding :—-but we hope that these will be sufficient 
to induce the lovers of agricultural knowlege to peruse the 
volume itself, in which many judicious remarks occur that 
will prove useful to every reader of this class: but it deserves 
in an especial manner the attention of the farmers in Somer- 
setshire, for whose use it seems to have been chiefly compiled, 
and to whom many local hints will prove serviceable, which 


would be little regarded by those in other districts. Ana...n. 





Art.V. The History of Devonshire. In Three Volumes, Folio, 
By the Reverend Richard Polwhele, of Polwhele in Cornwall, 
and late of Christ-church, Oxford. Vol. 1.* Folio. Boards. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 


TH history of a county, executed to good effect, may be 
almost regarded as an Herculean labour: it seems to ex- 
ceed the strength, the ability, or the life of any one man; 


* For a former account of this work, we refer the reader to 
M. Rev. for October 1796, vol. xxi. N.S. p. 188. 


Rey, Marc®, 1798. U and, 
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and, with a// the assistance that he may obtain, it will prove a 
severe trial of his ingenuity, application, and judgment. We 
speak of those who undertake the employment with right in- 
tentions; and, as such, Mr. Polwhele, we cannot doubt, ex- 
periences the truth of the remark. The province to which he 
devotes himself is extensive, and abounds with proper materials 
of various kinds; and we are persuaded of its claim to the 


description which is given in the lines chosen for the motto of 
the work: 


“ Azrorum cultu, virerum morumque dignatione, amplitudine opum, 
Nulh provinciarwm postferenda.”’ Pun, 

That its history should have been frst introduced to public no- 
tice, as it has been, by the second volume, had a singular appear- 
ance, but can now be attended by no material inconvenience, 
The author gradually advances; and we now think he is likely to 
accomplish, in no great length of time, the purpose professed 
in his dedication to the King: * Nor amidst all the discou- 
ragemeuts with which I have to contend, shall I rest satisfied 
with my labours till I have laid my whole collection of papers 
at the feet of your Majesty.’ 

The pages now before us, amounting to 176, are only a 
part of the frst volume: but we understand that the remainder, 
and the papers for the third, are in a state of preparation for 
the press.— sketch of natural history principally constitutes 
what is at present offered: which begins with a general de- 
scription of the province, and proceeds to remarks on the air 
and weather, which in so large a county may be supposed to 
admit of variety. It has been asserted that Devon and Corn- 
wall have a greater proportion of rain than other parts of the 
island; a notion which Mr. Polwhele opposes, and properly 
adds—* It ought, however, to be understood that the quantity 
of rain depends on the surface of thé country; on hills is 
most; and on large flats is least.’ He notices the excesses of 
heat and cold, and ewumerates hurricanes and storms, attended 
by some remarkable incidents, which are more than sufficient 
to diminish if. not to destroy the force of Mrs. Piozzi’s pretty 
lines, » 

Where lightnings never glare, nor thunders roar, 
And chilling blasts forget their freezing power. 
This part of the inquiry is finished by the following words: 

‘ On the whole, I think Devonshire may felicitate herself on an 
atmosphere seldom agitated by storms or charged with noxious va- 
pours. ‘lhe salubrity of her air and the mildness of her seasons 
have been readily acknowledged by the neighbouring provinces ; and 
though she hath some unwholesome situations, and may be at times 
exposed to the violence of tempest, she has great reason to be = 
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ful to Providence that she experiences so little evil mixed with so much 
good.’ 

It is observed that the summers are cooler and the winters 
warmer here than in any division of England, except Corn- 
wall; and that the thermometer varies less than in any other 
part of Europe. 

Springs are almost innumerable in this county. After an 
amusing account of them, it is said: 


‘ These are the principal that I have been able to investigate my- 
self, or describe from the observation of others. Many Tilsen 
waters have been noticed, and others might still be mentioned. In 
short, chalybeate springs are common in all parts of the county. 
Wherever there is a shillet mixed with ochre, the springs are always 
chalybeate—a horrid inconvenience to numberless families! The pro- 
vincial historian, who had marked with accuracy the situation of such 
mineral waters, would have received, fifty years ago, the thanks of 
his country, as having rendered an essential service to the world ; 
but at the present day I believe his labor would excite little grati- 
tude. The fact is, that the more mineral waters have been analysed, 
the more their credit hath sunk; and since late improvements and 
discoveries have furnished the means of imparting different impreg- 
nations to water, and particularly giving it all the spirit of the Spa 
or Pyrmont, it is probable that the reputation of mineral springs 
will still decline. Perhaps, indeed, those which are the most 
powerful owe a principal part of their efficacy to the different modes 
of living prescrébed to the patients, the regimen observed, change of 
scene, and absgraction from business.’ | 


To discover the head and to trace the course of rivers is an 
agreeable amusement ; and when conducted with attention, as 
in this instance, it ‘furnishes remarks that are instructive as 
well as entertaining. No other county, probably, has so great 
a number: they are here particularized: but, perhaps, fice 
with sufficient care to mark which are navigable, or to what 
extent they are so. ‘The reader will perceive on this, as on 
other occasions, the value of a good map; which, at the con- 
clusion of the work, will doubtless be furnished. Mr. Pol- 
whele thus closes the account of rivers : 

‘ After having reviewed so many springs and rivers, I cannot but 
observe that Dr. Hailey’s hypothesis seems totally unfounded. It 
was supposed by Dr. Halley that springs are ern by vapour ; 
and this hath long been the popular notion. Yet many of our mo- 
dern philosophers are of opinion that perpetual springs are derived 
from the sea, by ducts and cavities running thence through the 
bowels of the earth, like veins or arteries in the human body; and 
that the sea itself acts, like an hydraulic machine, to force and pro- 
trude those cavities to a considerable inland distance. Perhaps the 
filtration of the sea-water, as it passes through the earth, occasions 
a deposition of its salts; and in proportion as this subsidence of = 
. 4 Salts 
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salts takes place, the water must become lighter. It rises, therefore, 
through the pores of the earth above the level it would otherwise 
preserves even to the tops of the highest hills. With a view to this 
act, I have already instanced the springs of the Tamar and the 
Torridge. ‘ The river Exe rises in such high ground, that surely 
it must derive its origin, (says Archdeacon Holes) from the subter- 
raneous abyss.” 
Mouths of rivers, harbours, and tides, now claim our attention. 
Concerning the latter, it is said, * that tides do not arise from 
the:influence of the moon, but are caused by polar inundations, 


isa much more probable doctrine.’ 


Inundations, to which (especially in some particular instances) 
the consideration of the county is called, together with en- 
croachments of the sea on the land, occupy several pages, 
Summing up the whole, the author adds: ate 

‘ From these observations it should appear, that while some parts. 
of the lands of Devonshiré are giving way to the waters, others are 
advancing upon them. But the inerease of our lands bears no pro- 
portion to the diminution. Devonshire loses great quantities of 
ground continually, both on the north and the south coasts. In the 
time of Edward the First, Cornwall was much larger than at this 
day. In short, all the shores of Great Britain and Ireland which 
are exposed to the Atlantic Ocean are in a. constant state of diminu- 
tion. These are facts :.to build an hypothesis on them I would not 
presume.” 

The fourth chapter begins with a view of the county, of which 
a large note, subjoined, may be considered as a kind of sum- 
mary or abstract. We shall only remark one account of the 
Western district, viz. that * between 2 and 300,c00 acres of 
land are said to consist of undivided wastes and commons.’ 
In the midst of these is Dartmoor Forest, whose Genius, says 
Mr. Polwhele, wears an eternal frown : it exhibits several hills, 
some in conical forms, some with an appearance of having been 
volcanoes. : 

From this view of the surface, the author proceeds to exa- 
mine the strata, with their fossils, native and extraneous. Then 
follows a yariety of geological reflections, relative to deluges, 
volcanoes, earthquakes, &c. Slate, it is well known, abcunds; 
of which a considerable yearly,importation has been made ta 


> od Dutch neighbours, under the appellation of Holland-blue. 


Granite and marble appear in great quantity. In some parts, 
¢ marbles are found, which, for their hardness and beautiful 
veinings, rival the best Italian marble, and, when polished, 
fall very little short of it in lustre.’ Dr. Stukeley has said, 
“¢ Lay a line from the mouth of the Severn to Newcastle, and 
$0-pass round the globe, and coa/ is to be found within a degree 


ef that line, and scarcely any where else in the world.” Mr, 
Polwhele 
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Polwhele pronounces this to be ‘ one of Stukeley’s fancies.’ 
It does not, however, appear that the search for coal in these 
parts has been very successful. Pits are worked at a heath 
near Bovey. Iron, lead, copper, and tin mines, formerly 
wrought, are now deserted. ‘There are no authentic accounts 
of the discovery of go/d. Silver is sometimes found, but in 
very small quantities. C/ays for bricks, pottery, and the to- 
bacco-pipe, are plentiful. An attempt has been made for a 
porcelain manufactory at Plymouth; but, though a patent had 
been procured, the design was abandoned. Stibium, or anti- 
mony, is produced in considerable quantities, and is chiefly, if 
not entirely, confined to Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, 
The effects of volcanic fires are said to be visible in many parts 
of the county. * The old walls of the city and ancient castle 
of Exeter, and most of the buildings, consist scarcely of any 
other substance than /ava or tufa*:’ but, observes our histo- 
rian, § neither deluges nor volcanoes are sufhicient for such a 
convulsion of the earth, and so deep and general a disorder of 
the strata, as this fractured county presents to our contempla- 
tion. We may see, in various places, the disruption of vast 
rocks, that were evidently disparted by violence; and we may 
reasonably look to earthquakes for the cause, when we recollect 
that the pyrites, which helps to generate them, is found dis- 
persed in large quantities in many parts of Devonshire,’— 
‘ Yet,’ Mr. P. farther observes, § whatever might have been 
the fury of our volcanoes or deluges in the earliest ages, we 
may judge from all the irregularities in the natural world, 
which come within the reach of the memorialist, that this 
county (and the island indeed in general) is by no means sub- 
ject to such internal agitations as many other parts of Europe. 
If Devonshire be impregnated with minerals less numerous, or 
rather, less rich, than those of some other countries, we 
should rejoice that she is less exposed to the subterraneous war 
of elements.’ 

We cannot dismiss this historic and ingenious dissertation, 
of which our notice must be comparatively slight, without 
the mention of a note at its conclusion, containing part of a 
letter from a correspondent who inspected this chapter in 1794, 
and in few words gives, we believe, its just character :—* You 
promised us a sketch, but you have done much more than could 
be expected from a general historian of a county. Even this 
chapter must have taken up a large portion of the time elapsed 
since the emission of your proposals.” The /etter. proceeds to 


SS 


_ * Volcanic ashes, concreted with various other species of stone, but 
ia which argil predominates, form the stone called tufa. 
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point out farther and deep investigations, which belong to the 
professed geologist and mineralogist, but cannot reasonably be 
expected from the county-historian. ; 
Six farther chapters constitute this part of the work, of 
which the titles are:—Indigenous plants ;—Land-birds and 
‘water-fowl ;— Insects, &c.;—-Fishes, of the rivers, the lakes, 
and the sea, under the denominations of cetaceous, bony, 
soft, crustaceous, and testaceous ;—Reptiles ;—Quadrupeds, 
in four divisions of winged, pinnated, ‘digitated, and hoofed, 
Variety of entertainment is here furnished for different readers, 
Among the plants, we observe Festuca fluitans, Flote-fescue 
grass3 under Class Lil. Triandria monogynia; the small seeds 
of which are said to be very sweet and nourishing; in some 
countries used at the tables of the Great in soups and gruels, 
on account of their grateful flavour and nutritious quality; 
when ground to meal, it is added, they make bread very little 
inferior to that in common use. If this be a just description, 
the plant requires farther attention: it grows very plentifully 
in streams and ditches. Under Petandria Hexagynia, we re- 
mark Drosera Anglicana, or ros solis, Sun-dew3 its purple 
leaves have a fringe; at the point of each thread stands a’pel- 
lucid drop of mucilage; when an insect has settled, the leaves 
have been observed to bend upwards, pointing ail the globules 
in such a manner that the insect 1s completely entangled and 
destroyed. From the relation of Mr. Wheatly, surgeon in 
London, the properties of this plant are similar to those of the 
dioneea muscipula, or the fly-trap of Venus, a native of the bogs 
of Carolina. Mr. Polwhele remarks ¢ that plants found in 
plenty at one period, have almost disappeared at another. 
Amidst these revolutions of the vegetable world, we must often 
be at a loss to distinguish between the indigenous and the 
exotic. At some future time, the ilex or ever-green oak may 
be described as one of our indigenous plants, when posterity 
shall have lost the remembrance that Devonshire was originally 
indebted for this tree to Mr. Balle, who imported it from 
America, and planted it at Marnhead; there it seems inti- 
mately attached to the soil, and continues to adorn the ‘planta- 
tions by its beautiful sweeping foliage. Not to multiply m- 
stances, I shall conclude with observing, that where a country 
has undergone continual changes, from the cultivation of ages, 
its plants, perhaps, are not-always to be found in their original 
state of nature: like man they are heightened and refined by 

culture; and, like man, they sink into degeneracy.’ 3 
‘Land-birds and water-fow! employ some pages, and will na- 
turally engage the attention of many readers. The nightingale 
does not deign, says our naturalist, to reside among us; how- 
ever, 
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ever, there are particular times and certain spots in which its 
warbling notes are heard. ‘The golden-crested wren is beauti- 
ful; probably the humming-bird which Martin notices in the 
environs of ‘l’avistock, and describes as hanging its nest by a 
thread to the extreme bough of atree. ‘ A servant of mine,’ 
Mr. Polwhele adds, °¢ found its nest near Mowlish, in the pa- 
rish of Kenton, a short time since; it was sewed to the ex- 
tremity of a branch of a tree, chiefly composed of a beauti- 
fully bright moss, and contained more than thirty eggs ’ The 
Wheatear, a bird of passage, is often seen, sometimes in a 
Jarge flock. The late Queen Caroline called it the English 
ortolan: her table was supplied with them from the Exeter 
market. ‘The little blue titmouse is vindicated from the charge 
of doing much mischief in the garden; destroying the insect, 
he injures not the bud: but the saucy bullfinch, a fine bird, 
receives a reprimand. ‘ The goat-sucker, rarely seen, begins 
its song punctually at the close of the day: the loudest of its 
notes resembles the sound of a large spinning-wheel: so vio- 
lent is the noise as to give a sensible vibration to any little 
building on which ic chances to alight and emit this species of 
note.’ 

Among fishes, it may be supposed that salmon meets with 
particular notice; that of the river Exe seems to be esteemed 
the best; and one writer observes concerning it, § whereas in 
other places, suitably with the buck, they are seasonable only 
in summer, here with buck and doe they are in season all the 
year long. Salmo non estate novus, nec frigore dest.’ It is said, 
in another place, concerning this fish, particularly of what 
swims in the river Dart, that in October ‘ they are considered 
as scarcely wholesome, yet the weather permitting them to be 
sent to London, they are received as dainties in town, and de- 
voured by the citizens with great avidity.” The torpedo, with 
its surprising electric powers, is well known to visit these 
‘coasts. A great variety of sea and river fish are here detailed; 
yet Dean Milles has said, and Mr. Polwhele does not seem to 
contradict the remark, “ there are very few good fish in any of 
our Devonshire rivers, except the salmon, salmon-peal, and 
sea-trout, which come up with the tide.” 

Insects and reptiles form two very short chapters; and on 
the whole it appears that this county has «no reason for com- 
plaining of noxious reptiles. 

Quadrupeds occupy a larger space. The bat first presents 
itselt; and some readers may possibly be surprised to find it 
under this denomination ; in its flight it resembles a bird, but 
in possessing teeth, in being viviparous, and suckling its 
young, it approaches the quadruped, and may be regarded as’ 
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a kind of link between the birds and the beasts. In like man. 
ner, the seal is placed among pinnated quadrupeds ; considered, 
perhaps, as holding an intermediate station between the fish 
and the beast. We should not particularize the fox, were it 
not for the following short remark: ¢ Its eye, kindling with 
various expression, hath been marked by the poet as well as 
the naturalist. Pindar calls the eye of the fox aw; which 
‘Tasker has translated frre-eyed: and “the late Mr. Arscot of 
Tetcote, a well known fox-hunter, and a gentleman eminentl 
versed in every part of natural history, informed me that there 
was great propriety in this epithet of Pindar. The propriety 
resulted either from the eye, the colour, or the natural heat of 
the animal, or from all three circumstances combined.” But 
aibwv, I conceive, refers to the eye only: and in the expression 
jire-eyed there seems a peculiar felicity... We add a concluding 
reflection by the author : 

‘ The greater number of the animals which I have enumerated 
are subservient to our use: the island, indeed, in general, is exempt 
from noxious creatures, but we have scarcely an animal in Devonshire 
éut such as may be rendered serviceable. In this respect, however, 
our ancestors were by no means so happy as ourselves. That De- 
vonshire “was overrun by wild beasts in the earlier ages, is not the 
least credible of Geoffry of Monmouth’s assertions. When the whole 
island was one desert tract, we need not wonder that it was the 
nursery of savage beasts, and that * all the woods were inhabited 
by bears, wolves, and foxes; besides a monstrous sort of wild bulls 
and kine with long shaggy curled manes, as fierce as lions.”? While 
some animals are hunted for the purpose of sustenance and pleasure, 
others are trained with a view to their services, or pursued in order 
to their destruction, according to the different stages of human so- 
ciety—in proportion to the prevalence of the savage, the semibar- 
barous, or the agricultural life.’ 

From the brief view which we have now taken of this part 
of Mr. P.’s work, we hope that our readers may be able to. 
form a tolerable judgment of this performance; and probably: 
it will not be unfavourable to the author. It will not be ex- 
pected that the historian of a county should enter minutely 
into those {philosophical discussions to which natural history 
gives birth. Several observations and notes of this kind, either’ 
by the author or by his correspondents, some very interesting 
and ingenious, are here to be found, though our contracted 
Jimits have not allowed a more particular notice of them. Some 
indications of haste we may have occasionally perceived, or 
some smaller inaccuracies of style, yet by no means material; 
and we apprehend that Mr. Polwhele here presents us with a 
very valuable part of his work, and that it will accordingly 
btaia from the public a candid and approving reception. — 
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have perused his pages with pleasure; and we doubt not that 


many readers will find them both instructive and entertaining. 

We have only farther to remark that the sketch of natural 
history here given is comprised in 135 pages; the 41 which 
remain are formed by the contents of an octavo volume, which 
appeared some time ago, and was called The British Period, 
from the first settlements in Danmonium to the arrival of Ju- 
lius Caesar, 55 years before Christ: for this part of the work, 
which naturally and properly appears in this place, we must 
refer the reader to an account which has already been given *. 
It appears to us that the octavo volume is somewhat abridged. 
—In a postscript, the historian complains of some ungenerous 
or injurious treatment, particularly by publications relative to 
Devon, * which have interrupted or anticipated him in almost 
every department of his work.’ This part of the subject falls 
not any farther under our notice: but we ought to observe that 
he makes at the same time handsome acknowlegements to those 
who have favoured him with their assistance, 


Hv. 





Art. VI. A Letter to the Honourable Thomas Erskine, on the Pro- 
secution of Thomas Williams for publishing The Age of Reason. 
By Thomas Paine, Author of Common Sense, &c. 8vo. pp- 31. 
(Said to be) printed at Paris for the Author. 1797. 


‘ 7 can write (says Mr. Paine) a better book than the Bible 

myself.” This may be his opinion: but there is one part 
of this book which surely could not be improved, even by him; 
we mean that in which it is said, ** Seest thou a man wise in 
his own conceit, there is more hope of a fool than of him.” 
Other portions are equally excellent, and not inapplicable to 
Mr. P. himself: but these he overlooks; having a great pro- 
pensity to object to and sneer at almost every thing that he finds 
in the Bible. In spite, however, of all his ridicule, wise and 
inquisitive men will continue to esteem it as a valuable book, 
and will question his ability, even now, to produce one of 
equal worth ; while they will have no hesitation in asserting that, 
had he lived in the times and under the circumstances of its 
several authors, he would probably have found himself very 
incompetent to the undertaking. We will not, however, 
formally couch the lance at Mr. P. on the score of his vanity, 
nor suffer his self-conceit to provoke us to intemperate severity. 
In our court, we are resolved to do him ample justice; neither 
imitating his flippancy, nor aiming at a transient popularity by 
an unqualified condemnation of his pamphlet, because its au- 
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thor is obpoxious. We will examine its merits, and not give 
him ground for triumph by adopting any mode of opposition 
which shall bear the most distant resemblance to persecution, 
With some reason he may complain of Mr. Erskine ; afd with 
some truth it may be said that the more strong and convincing 
Mr. Erskine’s arguments, on the trial of Williams, were in 
favour of Revelation, the less necessary was the prosecution 
of this publisher of “ the Age of Reason .”—but, without 
digressing on this point, or noticing the manner in which 
‘Mr. P. expresses his contempt of the eloguent Advocate, ue 
shall proceed to take some notice of this Letter, which may be 
considered as akind of supplement to ** the Age of Reason.” 

He stills harps on the epithet applied to the Bible—** the 
word of God,” not recollecting the qualified sense in which 
this epithet or title is often used, nor considering that it cane 
not in justice mean that every word or sentence was writtera 
immediately by God himself, when mention is made of various 
authors whose names the several books bear. It may generally 
be called the word of God, as relating a series of Divine trans- 
actions and revelations, and as unfolding the knowlege and 
the will of God :—but Mr. P. would not admit the Bible to be 
the word of God even according to this explanation, which is 
given to avoid the question about inspiration; ¢ for,’ says he, 
* it represents the Deity as acting under the influence of hn- 
man passions.’ This, though verbally, is not logically true. 
The Bible employs, and is forced to employ, certain expres- 
sions and representations, when speaking of God, which are 
immeasurably below the awful dignity of the subject: but it. 
frequently reminds us that this is only speaking after the man- 
ner of men, in accommodation to human infirmity; and to 
guard us from entertaining any gross conception of God, ix 
consequence of such expressions, it expressly states that ‘ His 
ways are not as man’s ways, nor His thoughts as man’s 
thoughts.” 

Mr. Paine undertakes to shew that the Bible is not the word 
of God, by examining the first and second chapter of the book 
of Genesis. He says that they contain two different and con- 
tradictory accounts of the same thing, by two different per- 
sons; the first account extending from the first verse of the 
first chapter to the third verse, inclusive, of the second chap- 
ter ;.the second account commencing with the fourth verse of 
the second chapter, and ending with that chapter. 

Admitting the doctrine of the inspiration of the author or 
compiler of the book of Genesis, this arch-deist may cut out, 
some work for the expositor of Scripture: but if we adopt 
the« principles of criticism. laid down by Dr. Geddes in his 

preface 
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preface to his New Translation of the Bible, difficulties may 
be fairly met and obviated. This account of the Cosmogony, 
and of the commencement of human existence, is very short, 
is exhibited in the Oriental style, and without a rigid attention 
to chronological order: but, though it is considered as the 
best which any book contains, it may have been compiled from 
different narratives. It partakes of the obscurity in which the 
birth of the world may be supposed to be involved; and if the 
first pages of Jewish history be tinctured with some portion of 
mythology, it is only on a par with the history of every other 
nation. 

Writers and preachers are prone, in their zeal for religion, 
to contend for too much, and to attempt to prove more than 
they need: but this is not judicious, especially when debating 
with infidels. ‘The credit of revelation is not necessarily af- 
fected by the difficulties which may await the first and second 
chapter of the book of Genesis, nor by the state of the history. 

Having made these observations, and conceded as much as 
Mr. P. could possibly expect, and probably more than many 
readers may deem expedient, let us weigh the amount of his 
objections *, and view the chapters in question through the 
medium of fair criticism. 

Mr. Paine tells us that the two accounts are not only differ- 
ent but contradictory. How has he made this appear ? Thus : 
in the first account,. he tells us, the Creator is simply called 
God; in the second, he is always called the Lord God. He 
farther says, that ¢ it is zmpossible, unless the writer was a lu- 
natic, without memory, to relate the creation of man in the 
27th and 28th verses, of chapter i. and afterwards to say in the 
sth verse of chapter ii. * there was not a man to till the ground;” 
and, moreover, that it is zmpossib/e for one and the same person 
to say that ** God had finished the heavens and the earth, and on 
the seventh day ended all his works ;” and immediately after set 
the Creator to work again to plant a garden, and to make a man 
and a woman, Wc.’ 

These are the strictures of this enemy of the Bible on the 
ist and 2d chapters of the book of Genesis: but, with all the 
ridicule with which he labours to point his comments, and 
with all his confident assertions about impossibility and contra- 
diction, it requires no ingenuity to expose their fallacy. We 
admit that there are two accounts; and that Mr. P. has pro- 
bably shewn where the first ends and where the‘ second be- 
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gins *: but he has not seen, or did not choose to see, that the 
circumstance of a double narrative afforded a solution of the 
difficulty, as far as the matter at issue is concerned, and ex- 
onerates the historian from the charge of contradiction and 
lunacy. 

The first account exhibits a concise history of the work of 
the creation, as well as of the formation of man; in which 
the Creator is simply called God. The second account like- 
wise commences with noticing the fact of ‘ the generation of 
the heavens and the earth:” but its object not being to detail an 
particulars’ of the Cosmogony, but to confine itself to what 
more immediately concerned Man, it proceeds directly to his 
formation, supplies certain particulars omitted in the former 
account, and introduces them here, that they may be in con- 
nection with a circumstance which took place very early in the 
history of Man. In this: narrative, the Creator is not only 
called God, but the Lord God, i. e. the God who is Lord of 
man, and to whom man owed obedience. 

In the next place, as there are two accounts, it is not fair, 
nor consistent with the common rules of interpretation, to 
consider a passage in the second narrative as having any con- 
nection with the first. ‘The passage ‘* and there was no man to 
till the ground” does not refer to any thing in the first account, 
but to the introductory clause of the second account, which. 
conducts the thoughts of the reader to ‘ the day when tke Lord 
God made the earth and the heavens.’ ‘The same remark may be 
extended to what Mr. P. says about ‘ setting the Creator to. 
work a second time,’ &c. 

The second account is more gbridged, in some respects, 
than the first, and more full in others: but the two accounts 
are not necessarily contradictory. The first relates, simply, the 
formation of man, male and female;—the second subjoins a 
particular circumstance relative to the formation of the woman, 
‘The first account states that man was invested with dominion 
over the world and its creatures; the second mentions, the 
particular spot prepared for him in the infancy of his existence, 
and the happy condition in which he was first placed. 





* Dr. Geddes makes his second chapter, or section of the book 
of Genesis, (which he entitles “* 4 more particular account of the 
creation of man, &c.’’) to begin at the 7th verse of chapter 1i.: but 
Mr. Paine’s division is‘more judicious. ‘The introduction of the new 
double epithet expressive of Deity (rHx Lorp Gop), in the 4th- 
verse, sufficiently marks this as the commencement of the new and 
more detailed account, which the historian or compiler proceeds to 
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Mr. P. may choose to call the whole a fable, but this has 
nothing to do with his present objection. If, for argument’s 
sake, we allow that these accounts are fables, yet we contend 
that they do not contradict each other. It does not follow 
from the first account that the two sexes were made at the 

e instant of time, nor does it follow from the second that 
ane dominion of man was confined to a garden. 

This new scripture-cMtic tells us that § he has not made 
more of the Bible than it makes of itself.” This, however, 
we must beg leave to deny. He has on his own statement 
dealt unfairly by it. In the first place, he lays it down asa 
fact that the passage which he has extracted contains two dis- 
tinct accounts, and then he jumbles them together, and inter- 

rets them as if they were one continued narrative ; and after 
having thus unfairly endeavoured to prove them to be contra- 
dictory, or, as he terms them witha sneer, seemingly contra- 
dictory, he exultingly asks, § What! does not the Creator of 
the universe know how to write °’ 

Having thus re-assumed his critical axe, and used it with alk 
his might against the first two trees of that old sacred wood, 
(to employ, with some amendment, one of his own similes,) 
he ventures farther into it, and deals his strokes about him on 
other aged inhabitants of this antient forest: but, as his sub- 
sequent efforts do not appear to have made any more impres- 
sion than his first, we may be excused from following him. 

In that part of the letter which animadverts on Lord Ken- 
yon’s and Mr. Erskine’s conduct in the prosecution of Wil- 
liams, Mr. Paine contends that ¢ the trial was an irregular 
trial, and the verdict an irregular verdict. He ridicules the 
summoning of a special jury to decide on the authenticity of 
the Bible; and he tells us that * if London merchants were 
talked to about Scripture, they would understand it to mean 
Scrip; if they were asked about Theology, they would say that 


they knew no such gentleman upon Change.’ This would be. 


too contemptible to be answered even in playful conversation : 
in a written argument, it is as far beneath notice as the earth 
is beneath the heavens. 


We admit with Mr. P. that, © if the Bible be the word of 


God, it needs not the wretched aid of prosecutions to support: 


it.” Such measures, we are persuaded, originate’in inconsi- 
derate timidity, not in the necessity of the case. The thany 
able apologists for Revelation, who are ever ready to take the 
field against infidels, render appeals to courts of law at least 
superfluous. While a Watson can reason, an Erskine may be 
spared the trouble of conducting prosecutions for heresy. 


The 
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The letter concludés with an account of the new deistical 
sect lately sprung up at Paris, called the society of THropyyc 
LANTHRoPIsTs, ot Lovers of God and Man, or Adorers of God 
and Friends of Man; and with Mr. Paine’s Sermon on the Exa 
istence of God. An account of this new sect was given in our 


last Appendix, Art. XXI. Meo. 





Art. VII. LEccent*ic Excurstons, or Literary and Pictorial Sketches 
of Countenance, Character, and Country in different Parts of Eng. 
land and South Wales; interspersed with curious Anecdotes. 
Embellished with upwards of One Hundred Characteristic and 
Dlustrative Prints. By G.M. Woodward. 4to. pp. 220. gl, 

coloured. 3). 3s. plain. Boards. Allen and West. 


ry asvens and excursions through every part of this country 

have of late years been too frequently communicated to 
the public, to admit of our expecting any thing very new 
or very important in reiterated accounts; arid perhaps alt that 
can reasonably be desired, with the ground thus pre-occupied, is 
something in the manner to interest the reader. In the present 
publication, we observe much to admire and still more to di- 
vert us in the numerous and humorous sketches with which the 
author has embellished his volume. We shall transcribe, from 
his Introduction, what he urges in favour of the pencil being 
received as an auxiliary to the pen; together with his enume- 
ration of the qualities which he considers as necessary to con- 
stitute a characteristic traveller; ! 


¢ The pencil is universally allowed to be a great help to the under- 
standing, when employed in the embellishment of bceks, as it con- 
veys a more perfect idea to the mind than can be given merely by 
description ; yet as many of the sketches in this work may be thought 
exaggerated, and pronounced by some able picture-dealer as bordering 
on caricature, to such a decision I cannot produce a more able reply 
than in the words of the late ingenious Captain Grose, taken from 
his admired Essays on Caricature and Comic Paiating. 

_« The art’ of drawing caricature, is generally considered as a 
dangerous ‘acquisition, tending rather to make the possessor feared, 
than esteemed: but it is certainly an unfair mode of reasoning, to urge 
the abuse to which’ avy art is liable, as an argument against the art 
itself. est! , 
& Jn order to do justice to the art in question it should be con- 
sidered that it is one of the elements of satirical painting, which like 

oetry of the same denomination, may be most efficaciously employed 
in the cause of virtue and decorum, by holding up to public notice, 
many offenders against both, who are not amenable to any other 
tribunal! and who though they contemptuously defy all serious reproot, 
tremble at the thoughts of seeing their vices or follies attacked by the 
heen shafts of ridicule.” 


¢ Another 
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« Another remark is in this place necessary !—The reader must 
yot expect to be entertained with buil feasis, hash’d lions, ov fricasseed 
érocodites, but in lieu of such sumptuous fare, endeavour to make himself 
content with a few home-made dishes of olservation, and a short trip 
across the Severn by way of bonne-bouche. 

¢ Though I am conscious I do not possess in myself the requi- 
sites necessary for forming a perfect Characteristic Traveller, yet as 
the natural bent of my mind has through life led me into scenes from 
which I have reaped some experience, I hope I shall not be considered 


"as an egotist, if 1 pronounce myself capable of informing the world 


what such a traveller ought to be. 

‘ In the first place he should divest himself of all common pre- 
judices and tormenting ideas of-inconvenience, and studiously ea- 
deavour to conform to the manners of the places he may happen to 
visit. When at sea to be equally careless whether he is on deck, or 
in the cabin; he must be capable of walking and riding long journies, 
on good roads or bad, and when in a stage coach to be able to sit for- 
ward, or backward ; to swing on the red or mount the box as occasion 
may require : but always to avoid rapidity in the extremé must be a 
standing rule; for it is imposstble he can succeed in his pursuits, un- 
less his motions are steady and deliberate. 

‘An equality of temper, generosity, candour and a convivial disposition, 
with a moderate share of satire, and a scourge for vice and folly, ought 
carefully to be cherished. 

‘ His common place book must be appropriated to variety ; from the 
rustic peculiarities of the visitors of an hedge ale-house, to the as- 


. . ‘ . oa . : ° 
sumed aoe of temporary residents at an inn; and the plain 


frugality of the honest farmer, must be noted down in contrast with 


the ostentatious display of grandeur at the neighbouring mansica. 

‘ Lavater observes every man without exception is a physiognomist ; 
a Characteristic Traveller shou'd possess that quality in a superlative 
degree, as he is particularly lable through the nature of his pur- 
suits to be led aside by the cant of the desiguing hypocrite, or the 
smiles of the cringing sycophant. In order to prevent these evils in’ 
a great measure, he should be capable of delineating the outline of 
the human countenance, which will improve his knowledge by contem- 
plating the /eading features of a character when the original is with- 
drawn, and help to regulate his judgment by comparison on future oc 
casions.’ 


We have observed in p. 14. of the work an erroneous states 
ment of the family of Cromwell being extinct by the death of 
two ladics of that name, who formerly resided at Hampstead ; 
for the present Mr. Oliver Cromwell, the Solicitor, is descend - 
ed lineally from Henry Cromwell, the Protector’s youngest 
son.=We cannot by any means agree with Mr. Woodward 
that Sterne, highly as we admire his genius, is in the smallest 
degree entitled to those praises for morality and probity which 
Mr. W, liberally bestows on him; the following lines by Gar- 
tick, on a monument being delayed to be raised to his me- 
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mory, are pleasing and ingenious, and ascribe to Sterne no 
more merit than he really possessed : 


«¢ Shall pride a heap of sculptur’d marble raise, 
Some worthless unmourn’d titled fool to praise, 
And shall we not by one poor grave-stone learn, 
Where genius, wit, and humour sleep with Sterne ?”? 


The humour in this work is in general faint, except that 
which is displayed in the very laughable engravings; and in 
some of them, we think, the artist has deviated from the limits 
of caricature, and wandered into the boundless regions of extra. 
vagance.— We will transcribe two passages, which will furnish 
a favourable specimen of the entertainment that the reader may 
expect from a perusal of the volume : 


¢ Another prominent feature of humour frequently presents itself 
through the awkwardness of witnesses and mutual misunderstanding. 
The following is a short specimen illustrated by a sketch. (Plate 18.) 

* The trial was for sheep stealing, and the first witness called. was 
the owner of the property which he had discovered in Smithfield 
Market : he was a very good kind of man, but unfortunatly his head 
was rather foo thick for retaining, or rather comprehending the usual 
rules of Law Etiquette. On the first question asked him. by the 
Judge, he raised his eyes, and opening, his mouth, seemed fixed to 
the spot, with amazement; at length he stammered out What 
d’ye say ?—On the matter being explained to him, and that he should 
address the Judge by the title of my Lord, he endeavoured to recol- 
lect himself, and being called on to mention his name, he boldly re- 
plied “ Thomas Blunt.’’—* Well, Mr. Blunt, where was you at the 
time you discovered your sheep?’ (it must be observed the Judge. 
was rather hard of hearing )—* At Smithfield your honour—my Lord 
J mean.”?—** At Smithfield, very well, and what did you do then?” 
—** T went to Aandle’em my Lord.”?—** Handlum ! where’s Handlum? 
—where do you say you went ?”’—* I went to handle ’em, your Wor- 
ship.’—* To Handlum ! what have we to do with Handlum; I tell you, 
fellow, keep at Smithficld where you began your story; stay at the 
place where you found your property till further orders; when we 
want you at Handlum, we'll call upon you.” This mistake was 
cleared up by one of the counsel informing his Lordship (in a whisper) 
that the man’s meaning was, that he sandled the sheep, 1 order to as- 
certain their value, by which means he made the discovery. The 
first whisper was rather too low, and the Judge was not quite clear 
in the case ; but on a closer application to his ear, and a greater ele- 
vation of voice, his Lordship perfectly understood the matter, and 
every thing went on in a tolerable smooth channel to the conclu- 
sion.’ — . 

¢ A ludicrous theatrical anecdote of a circumstance which occurred 
in this neighbourhood, though not greatly to the credit of the 
honourable house of the Capulets, may notwithstanding enrich a whim- 
sical page, and afford a sketch from animated nature. 


« A few 
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¢ A few of the children of Thespis having procured a barn for a 
temporary exhibition, announced the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet 
for representation, and an audience much more numerous than was 
expected attended. The blooming hero of the drama was represented 
by the itinerant manager himself, who had long past by his fiftieth 
year, and in appearance much more resembled the starved apothecary 
than the youthful Romeo! yet on this night, in his own opinion, he did 
wonders !—His spouse, whose shape somewhat resembled a butter- 


firkin, was the lovely Juliet, who having sighed, whined, and sobbed 


through’ the principal scenes of the character, the charitable Muse in 
pity for the audience had graciously condescended to lodge her in 
the tomb of her ancestors. A large blanket was the substitute for 
the ancient monument of the Capits, behind which the lovely form 
of the heroine was intended to be discovered, as a melancholy ex- 
ample of crossed love to the surrounding village damsels, equipped in 
red cloaks and pattens. Unfortunately the lady behind the blanket 
had forgot her cue, and wisely considering the loss of time in 
any shape whatever extremely reprehensible, entered into a little 
scheme of amusement of her own, till the period drew near for the 
discovery. Great was the expectation, when Romeo, lifting up his 
iron crow, threatened destruction to the defenceless covering; at length 
the tattered rags gave way, and displayed to the astonished audience, 
but more particularly to the son of Montague, his beloved Juliet 
seated on the knee of one of the meanest of her father’s houshold.’ 


Mr. Woodward uniformly discovers a love of virtue and 
humanity, which entitles him to an higher commendation than 
that which belongs to a merely good writer; his remarks at 
Winslow in Buckinghamshire, on the unmanly and barbarous 
practice of cock-fighting, shew a feeling heart: 


‘ At the same place where the improving school of the Drama 
was barely permitted for a few evenings, the durbarous and unmanly 
practices of bull-baiting and throwing at cocks, are suffered with im- 
punity ; for the purpose of the former a square stone with an iron 
ring 1s fixed on the market-place, and on a Shrove Tuesday I have 
seen a poor defenceless bird thrown at by a set of barbarians, (for 
they deserve no better eu after they had broken its legs, and re- 
placed the mangled animal, as a fresh stimulus to their diabolical 
amusement. 

‘ How any man possessed of the smallest natural feelings can take 
pleasure in sports of this kind is astonishing! Independent of the bar- 
barity, there is something degrading and beneath a rational creature 
m the proceeding. 

‘The Bull-fights, and various encounters between savage animals, in 
the amphitheatres of the Romans (though cruel and ferocious,) will 
not bear a comparison with bull-baiting, and cock-throwing; (and I 
may add cock-fighting, according to the approved method of arming them 
with steel spurs). The creatures used in the ancients sports were 
ermed with nothing but what were provided for them by the boun- 
tiful hand of nature alone, and it was common for men to oppose 
their lives against the most pewerful, who if they won the prize, 
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bore it away with honour, amidst the acclamations of the surroundin 

spectators ; if not, they perished courageously in the attempt. How 
spirited does this apes to the poor, mean practice of fastening Bull 
and Cocks to a stake, with a certainty of their destruction, amidst 


all the aggravations of lengthen’d torture ?” SR 





Art. VIII. A New Abridgment of the Law, by Mathew Bacon 
of the Middle Temple, Esq. the Fifth Edition, corrected ; with 
considerable Additions, including the latest Authorities - by 
Henry Gwillim of the Middle Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law, 
7 Volumes Royal 8vo. pp. nearly 800 ineach Vol. 51. 5s. Boards, 
Cadell, &c. &c. 1798. 


Ra achery this work circulates under the name of Bacon's 
Abridgment, it is well known to have been chiefly compiled 
from materials left by that eminent and enlightened lawyer Sir 
Geoffrey Gilbert, who for many years filled the office of Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer ; and it is quoted in Viner’s Abridgment, 
vol. v. p. §72+ Tit. Conusance of Pleas (C), pl. 3. n. as Gin- 
pert’s New Abridgment. From the number of treatises by 
this author publifhed since his death, and from several others 
in MS. in the possession of Mr. Hargrave, it appears that the 
Chief Baron had formed, and actually executed, the compre- 
hensive plan of writing distinct treatises on every branch of 
the law of this country, excepting the criminal jurisprudence, 
It is unfortunate for the public, as well as for the reputation 
of the Chief Baron, that he did not live to publish his own 
roductions,—in which case we have every reason to believe 
that they would have been more valuable, as he would neces- 
sarily have taken care to remove and correct the improprieties 
and inaccuracies, to which they were exposed by the ignorance 
and neglect of the amanuenses, whom his infirmities com- 
pelled him to employ. With all their defects, however, they 
are extremely valuable, and their author has nobly discharged 
the debt which every man, according to Lord Coke, owes. to 
his profession ; and every lawyer ought to feel sincere gratitude 
for what has been accomplished, rather than regret for any 
deficiencies. 

The first edition appeared in the year 1736, and was much 
admired for the distinct and accurate information which it con- 
veyed; so much, indeed, that we have heard from one of the 
present Lords of Session that the late Lord Kaims visited Lon- 
don for the express purpose of becoming acquainted with its re- 

uted author Mr. Bacon, and, when introduced'to him, was 
perfectly satisfied that he, could: be only the compiler of the 
work. Between the years 1736 and 1778 it passed through four 
) edtions, 
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editions, which circumstance alone is conclusive in commenda- 
tion of the work. 


That our readers may be informed of the mode pursued and 
of what has been performed by the present editor, we will ex- 
tract a part of his preface: 


‘ In preparing the present Edition for the press, it has been the 
first care of the Editor to retrench what was redundant in the work, 
and to expunge what appeared to him impertinent. In retrenching, 
he has substituted reference for repetition ; and where the same mat- 
ter which had occurred under one title seemed naturally to fall under 
and belong to another, he has referred to the preceding title instead 
of introducing it again. In expunging, he has not indulged him. 
self in any arbitrary or capricious licence; nor has he presumed to 
strike out one supervenient authority of a later editor, before ke had 
satisfied himself by careful examination that it had no pretensions to 
the place it affected to occupy. 

‘ In the original text he has rarely ventured to make any altera- 
tion, except + it was manifestly corrupted by the carelessness of 
the copyist or of the press, or rendered perplexed by the want of due 
attention to punctuation. One or two passages indeed, where the 
meaning could not be collected either from the expression or the re- 
ferences, he thought himself at liberty to expunge. Conjectural 
emendation is not admissible in a work of this kind ; and he trusts, 
no man will complain of the loss of nonsense. 

¢ He has attempted to mark, and guard his readers against, the 
mistakes of the author: but he is sensible that many, too many, er- 
roneous passages have been suffered to pass without observation, In 
the course of so long a work it cannot be expected that the exertions 
of the mind should be always equal, or that it should always be alike 
disposed to proceed in the task it had undertaken. It must occa- 
sionally sicken at some parts of the labour as beneath its attention, 
and shrink from others as beyond its powers. It is well known that 
the most obvious errors sometimes most easily escape detection. In 
reading, every man must have felt that his mind is sometimes more 
attentive to its own preconceptions on the subject, than to the ideas 
of the author, and the better it is satisfied with the rectitude of the 
former, the more steadily it pursues them, and the less sensible it is 
of the aberrations of the latter. ‘The form too in which error pre- 
sents itself to us may help to facilitate its escape : it is more likely to 
pass silently and unobserved when proposed in the form of a simple 
afirmation, than when it challenges our inquiry in that of an inter 


rogation. We often readily admit upon a statement what we should’ 


instantly deny, if it were offered to us in the way of question. 

‘ It should be observed, that even where the Editor has detected 
error, he has not always immediately apprised his reader of it: he 
has sometimes subjoined his remarks upon the erroneous passage at 
the end of the division where it has occurred: he has at other times 
left its confutation to its inconsistency with the better-considered: 
and more recent determinations which he has afterwards introduced. 
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‘ In the additions he was to make, he found it necessary to pre. 
scribe to himself some limitations: he therefore in general attempted 
no more than to fill up the chasms that were left under those general 
divisions into which he found the work already disposed, and then to 
engraft upon the whole the later decisions. He has indeed given two 
new titles, viz. * Pischary”’ and “ Set-off;?’? and he knows that he 
might have given others, as the work is at present far from a come 
plete Abridgment of the Law. But he had neither time nor en. 
couragement to go farther. Besides, much of the learning which is 
wanting, is to be met with in books that are in every one’s hand: 
and what was to have been gleaned from other writings of the same 
kind, though it might have increased the bulk of the work, would 
not have added to its intrinsick value, or have done any credit to the 
industry or integrity of the Editor. If there should be some who 
complain that more might have been done, there will be others, he 
fears, who will say, perhaps with more justice, that much of that 
which has been done might have been spared. 

‘ As the Abridgment is written in the style of dissertation, he has 
in his additions availed himself largely of those tracts which have 
been published upon different parts of the Law, and received the ap- 
probation of the Profession. He has been in general careful, when- 
ever he has made an extract from any of those tracts, to acknowledge 
the obligation by reference to the work itself. If he has in any in- 
stance (and he may have done so in many) neglected to make such 
reference, the author may be assured, that it was by mere accident 
or inadvertency, and not from any design to take to himself the 
credit of another man’s labours. But wherever such omission may 
have been made, let not the author be under any uneasiness: the 
world will too easily distinguish what properly belongs to the 
Editor. 

‘ He thought himself at full liberty to transplant into the work 
ws much of the Chief Baron Gilbert’s tracts as he had cccasion for: 
it was in truth only re-uniting disjointed members, many parts of 
the work itself being only parts of several of those tracts. One of 
the learned Judge’s treatises, viz. the 'I'reatise upon the Doctrine of 
Remainders, from which the collections in the Abridgment under 
that title were extracted, he has been enabled to give entire by the 
kindness of Mr. Hargrave. 'The manuscript had been purchased by 
that gentleman at no inconsiderable price : but, disdaining all private 
considerations where the interests of that Profession, of which he 18 
so distinguished an ornament, seemed in any degree concerned, he 
made a voluntary tender of it to the Editor, as soon as he was in- 
formed that he was engaged in preparing another edition of the pre- 
sent work. By this generous act, Mr. Hargrave has highly flettered 
the Editor, and has added one more to the many obligations his Pro- 
fession were already under to him. 

‘ The Editor has been anxious to separate his own additions, and 
those of preceding editors, from the original work. Whatever, 
therefore, he is responsible for is included between crotchets, thus 
f] ; whilst the insertions of the other editors are distinguished by 


ene or other of these marks, *, +, t. It is well known, “7 Mr. 
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Bacon did not live to carry the work any farther than to the title 
«¢ Sheriff,” inclusive, and that the remainder was added by Mr. Ser- 
jeant Sayer and Mr. Ruffhead. It was not thought necessary to give 


any distinguishing marks to this latter part: it seemed sufficient 
to give this intimation of it.’ 


We have examined with considerable attention several of 
the titles; and it appears tous that Mr. Gwillim has executed 
his laborious undertaking with judgment, fidelity, and spirit. 
As the work consists, in a great measure, of distinct treatises, 
jt did not appear necessary to notice al!, nor even the later 
cases on any separate head of the law; every thing that was 
required of the editor was, from an examination of the leading 
authorities, to declare what the law was; and this has been 
done with great accuracy by Mr.G.—In editing Comyns’s 
Digest, it is necessary to accumulate all the authorities, as that 
is considered in the light of a book of reference, and perhaps 
one of the most comprehensive, satisfactory, and judicious, 
that ever was published in any science.—Bacon’s, or rather 
Gilbert’s Abridgment, must be deemed an elementary work, 
and as such may be perused with the greatest advantage by 
every student, after he has finished Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
Thus different in their nature and object, their respective 
authors pursued a very different mode; and Mr. Gwillim has 
with great judgment followed the same footsteps which were 
chalked out by his great predecessor. 

When the law has sustained an alteration by subsequent 
acts of the Legislature, or by later decisions of the courts, 
both these have generally been noticed in their proper places 
in the present edition; and we must observe, to the credit 
of Mr.G., that he has introduced nothing which was super- 
fluous or redundant, at the same time that he has omitted little 
that was important. 

Lo make a book is by no means difficult, particularly in the 
department of the law: but to execute a work that shall be 
worthy of the acceptance, and shall deserve the praise, of 
the profession, hic labor, hoc opus est; and this latter and 
‘meritorious point Mr. Gwillim appears to us successfully to 
have accomplished, in the very improved edition of the 


voluminous publication which he has now presented to the 
world. 
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Art. 1X. Lettre a M. Bryan Edwards, &c. i.e. Answer, by 
way of Letter, to Bryan Edwards, Esq. M. P. F.R.S. Plan 


. .. 2 . . . . ter 
of Jamaica, &c. containing a Refutation of his Historical Survey 


of the French Colony of St. Domingo, &c. &c. ‘By Colonel 
Venault de Charmilly, Knight of the Royal and Military Order 
of St. Louis, Planter of St. Domingo, Member of the First 
General Assembly of that Colony, and charged by his Majesty’s 
Ministers and the Planters to regulate and sign the Capitulation 
for the French Part of that Island with Lieutenant-General Wil- 
liamson, Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica. 4to. 5s. sewed, 


Debrett, London. 


W E are informed, at the beginning of this letter, that 

M. de Charmilly had several opportunities of conversing 
with Mr. Edwards, and found him so little acquainted with 
the state and events of St. Domingo, that he felt no inclination 
afterward to read his work respecting that island; until a 
member of Parliament had informed him that his (M. de Char- 
milly’s) name was mentioned in it:—that, having been previ- 
ously recommended to Mr. Edwards, and paid him two visits, 
he was * astonished” at the ‘ manner’ in which his name ap- 
peared to have been introduced by that gentleman 3 and that 
after having perused, re-perused, and attentively noted the 
different parts of Mr. Edwards’s work, he thought himself 
bound to answer it, from a regard to the interests of the colony 
in question, to his own honour, and to that of the brave and 
loyal inhabitants who have transferred their allegiance to Great 
Britain. 

M. de Charmilly afterward proceeds to give an account of 
his studies, his travels in Europe, his first voyage to St. Do- 
mingo, and of the dispositions and means by which he acquired 
property and consideration in that island, together with an in- 
timate knowlege of its interests and inhabitants; in conse- 
quence of which, we are informed, he was at the beginning of 
the revolution chosen a member of the Assembly of his Parish, 
&c. and afterward a Deputy to the General Colonial Assembly 
of St. Marc. 

From the first publication of the ** Rights of Man,” M. de 
Charmilly says, he foresaw the misfortunes of St. Domingo; 
and being an inhabitant of the Southern quarter, which in a 
great degree owed its settlement to the English and to the 
merchants of Jamaica, and having besides made several voyages 


_to England, he soon began to direct all his hopes and views 


towards the British government, as the only means of saving 
the colony of St. Domingo. ‘The torrent of revolutionary ideas 
had, however, so agitated the minds of all men, that the wisest 
were compelled to follow it; and M, de Charmilly a 
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jeges that for a time he was one of those * who seemed to 
believe. in the possibility of an absurd independance, as pre- 
ferable for the interests of the colony, to the yet more absurd 
idea of a sugar colony existing with the pretended Rights of 
Man.’ Unhappily, he says, some persons of great influence 
in St. Domingo, misled by recollecting the advantages which 
the colony had derived from a trade with neutral countries 
during the American war, hoped and asserted that St. Domingo 
might subsist as an independant state, under the general pro- 
tection of the powers of Europe. He professes, however, to 
have been of a different opinion, and to have believed that the 
colony ought to put itself under the powerful protection of 
Great Britain. Having avowed this belief, he afterward found 
it expedient to return with others of the most considerable and 
best disposed inhabitants on board the Leepard, (French ship 
of war,) to escape the conflict of two opposite parties; one of 
which considered him as the enemy of its ambition, and the 
other as a foe to the anarchy intended to be established in that 
beautiful island. On his arrival in Europe, M. de C. says, he 
soon discovered that l'rance was lost, and that such must yet 
more certainly be the case of St. Domingo, if some power in- 
terested in the preservation of its own colonies did not inter- 
pose for the salvation of that island. In this persuasion, hav- 
ing come over to England, he obtained an audience of the 
British Minister, so early as the year 17913 and, contrary (as 
we should suppose) to his allegiance to his sovereigu, who was 
not dethroned until the latter part of the following year, he 
proposed, as he says, to the British government, to save its own 
colonics by saving St. Domingo. ‘ The truths (M.deC. observes) 
which I then stated, and which I have since often repeated, 
are preserved in a memorial which I delivered on that occasion : 
but the revolutionary spirit, which had then turned the heads 
of the French nation, afforded the British ministry just and 
wise reasons for declining an offer which had been made too 
late, and which, by the conflagration of the colony, and the 
diminution of its produce, &c. did not any longer promise ad- 
vantages sufficient to counterbalance the evils of a war with 
France.’ 

In the following year, M. de Charmilly renewed his solicita- 
tions to the British government on the subject of St. Domingo, 
in concert with others of the inhabitants; and in Feb.1793, the 
French having declared war against this country, the represent- 
ations (he says) of those who had laboured to save both the 
English and French colonies were favourably received. »+* ‘The 
had employed as much zeal as I had done; and the only ad- 
vantage which I had over them was that of better knowing the 
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colony of St. Domingo, and of saying, ‘ I have told you what 
ought to be done, I will do it, or I will perish.” * Voila cg 
qu il faut faire, je le ferai, ou fy périrai.” 

After this introduction, ‘M. de C. proceeds to select the 
different articles or parts of Mr. Edwards’s work which, in 
his opinion, were the most proper subjects of animadversion: 
these he translates into French, and prints in Italics ; subjoin- 
ing to each his own observations on tlem, without any 
other order or arrangement than that of the pages containing 
them in Mr. Edwards’s publication ;—a defect that may have na- 
turally occasioned many of the tiresome repetitions which.occur 
in this performance, and which on that account may be ex- 
cused : but we can find no excuse for the frivolity, the illibe- 
rality, the disingenuity, the captiousness, the self-sufficiency, 
and the malevolence, which predominate almost every where 
in this letter; nor for the virulent language in which a great 
part of it is written. Charges of ignorance, presumption, 
falsehood, calumny, and malice, are indeed brought against 
Mr. Edwards in almost every page ; and we were compelled to 
endure them through a succession of nearly 100 closely printed 
pages in quarto, on the ground of general or vague assertions, 
before we could discover even the slightest provocation for such 
an excess of rancour and scurrility as, happily for us, has 
rarely disgraced English literature in modern times ; and though 
we have now, more than once, attentively examined the whole 
of this letter, we have discovered no adequate cause for that 
¢ astonishment’ which the author professes to have felt at the 
¢ manner’ in which his name had been mentioned by Mr. Ed- 
wards. ‘There are, we think, but two passages in that gentle- 
man’s work, in which the name of M. de Charmilly occurs; 
and in one of these it is mentioned in a manner which seems to 
us perfectly unexceptionable. ‘The other passage is in the fol- 
lowing words, viz. ‘* Inthe summer of 1793 @ M. Char- 
milly (one of those planters) was furnished with dispatches 
from the Secretary of State to General Williamson, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and Commander in Chief of Jamaica, signi- 
fying the King’s pleasure (with allowance of great latitude 
however to the Governor’s discretion) that he should accept 
terms of capitulation from the inhabitants of such parts of St. 
Domingo as solicited the protection of the British govern~ 
ment.” These words, however, leave us o/y room to con- 
clude that it must have been either the additicn of the article 
‘: a,” before the name of M. de Charmilly, or the omission of 
some compliment which he might have expected after it, that 
occasioned his astonishment: but whether it arose from the 
former, or the latter, we are utterly unable to decide. 

8 M. de 
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M. de Charmilly does not, however, leave us in any uncer- 
tainty respecting his sentiments on two other passages at which 
he has taken offence, without being named in them. In the first 
of these, Mr. Edwards, haying in view the motives and diff- 
culties of the operations against St. Domingo, used these 
words : 


‘J am well apprized that I am here treading on tender ground ; 
but if it shall appear, as uaheppily it will, that the persons at whose 
instance and entreaty the project was adopted, either meant to de- 
ceive, or were themselves grossly deceived, in the representations 
which they made to the English government, on this occasion, it is 
my province and my duty to place the failure which has ensued to its 
proper account.”’ 


On this passage M. de Charmilly observes, that 


‘ If it can be proved that the persons who solicited the British 
ministry to adopt their plan, either intended to deceive or were them- 
selves grossly deceived, 1 will readily undergo the punishment of a 
traitor ; for I, more than any other person, have, since 1791, soli- 
cited, represented, and furnished plans to ministers for undertaking 
this great operation ; with the execution of which J charged myself ; 
and I declare to you, Sir, and to the British nation, that it was ime 
possible for me to have been deceived, because I knew the colon 
and its inhabitants too well, and therefore if any one be culpable, it 
can be only me.’ 


How far the events which have occurred in St, Domingo 
will justify the representations by which ministers were in- 
duced to attempt the reduction of the French part of that 
island, or how far Mr. Edwards intended to reflect on M. de 
Charmilly as one of the supposed deceiversor deceived, we do not 
mean to determine :—but certainly, excepting that gentleman’s 
opinion of his own importance, he does not appear to have had 
any reason to consider himself as the on/y person actively engaged, 
and intended to be blamed in this business : on the contrary, M.de 
Charmilly, in the 2d page of his Letter, mentions other persons 
who, as well as himself, had ¢ presenté, proposé, et conseillé aux 
ministres du Roi, Pavantage dune operation sur St. Domingue ;° 
and afterward, at the distance of only three pages, he states that 
in 1792 he renewed his solicitations on this subject ¢ de concert 
avec d’autres habitans;’ and in the same page he represents 
‘their zeal to have been equal to his own, &c. 

In the second of the passages to which we have alluded, Mr, 
Edwards, after having stated that ‘ the invasion of St. Domingo 
was an enterprise of greater magnitude and difficulty than the 
British government seem to have imagined,” gave it as his opi- 
nion that General Williamson, to whose discretion the direction 
and distribution of the armament had been entrusted, ‘ was 
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deceived equally with the King’s Ministers, by the favourable 
accounts, and exaggerated representations of sanguine and 
interested individuals, concerning the dispositions of their 
countrymen, the white planters remaining in St. Domingo,” 
On this passage, M. de Charmilly says, ¢ I am at length come 
to the second personal attack which you have made upon me,’ 
&c. * what you say here, regards me personally; I am the 
only one, who can have deceived the Ministers, and General 
Williamson, for Iam the only one sent by Ministers into the 
colony; and Iam almost the only one who ever represented 
to General Williamson the utility and advantage to Great 
Britain of taking possession of St. Domingo: —I am, therefore, 
that sanguine and interested individual.’—We cannot here ven. 
ture to aver that Mr. Edwards, in the passage under considera- 
tion, did-not contemplate M.de Charmilly, as ce of the san- 
guine and intertsted individuals in question, but we think that 
his answerer discovers more than common vanity and irascibi- 
lity, in appropriating that designation to himself exclusively, 
and saying § je suis le seul qui att pu tromper et les Ministres et 
le General Williamson ;? especially when we find M. de Char- 
milly, at the distance of only two pages, stating, that within 
the space of five or six months, previously to the first attempt 
on St. Domingo, a great number of the principal planters 
of that island (‘ beaucoup de grands proprietaires de St. Domingue’) 
had taken refuge at Jamaica; and that the first news which 
he heard, after his arrival there, related to an armament then 
nearly completed for conveying the principal inhabitants of St. 
Domingo from Jamaica over to the Spanish part of the former 
of these Islands, to which they had been invited by a procla- 
mation from the Spanish Governor; and that among these 
was the Baron de Montalembert, afterward Colonel of the legion 
in which M. de Charmilly himself served as Lieutenant Colonel. 
Does M.de Charmilly conceive that all these § grands pro- 
prietaires’'—these ‘ principaux hahitans de St. Domingue, with the 
feelings and apprehensions which their past sufferings must 
have excited, would have remained silent for the space of five 
or six months at Jamaica, without any effort to dispose the 
Government of that Island to adopt the only measure likely to 
restore them to their country and their estates? Does he be 
lieve that, where so many of his countrymen were assembled, 
they would a// have been too bashful, too awkward, too helpless, 
and too indifferent to their interests and their preservation, to find 
out ways of communicating either directly or indirectly with 
General Williamson? Or does he conclude that no attention 
was paid to the opinions and assertions of any person but him- 
self > Should M. de Charmilly answer the last of these — 
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in the affirmative, will he be pleased to say how it happened 
that, thus possessing the exclusive confidence of the British 
Government and of General Williamson, he was afterward 
placed only in a secondary station, under the command of at 
Jeast one of the persons supposed to have been thus disre- 
garded ?—'T’hat M.de Charmilly was a ‘ sanguine’ individual, 
we have not the smallest doubt, after having read his own state- 
ment of the representations and promises which he made to 
induce the Ministry in this country to adopt his plans; and 
certainly, by his own account, he was not less ¢ sanguine’ (a term 
which, according to Dr. Johnson, means warm, ardent, and 
confident) with General Williamson, to whom among other 
instances he proposed ‘ to go and take possession of St. Do- 
mingo, in the King’s name, with the aid only of 25 British 
soldiers, a single officer, and a flag.’—That M. de Charmilly 
must also have been interested in this business, we think is un- 
deniable. He tells us, repeatedly, that it was his firm belief 
that nothing but the.interference of the British Government 
could save the colony, in which his property was situated, from 
certain destruction ; and, therefore; in endeavouring to obtain 
that interference, he mushave been persuaded that it would 
prove highly beneficial to his private interests :—but he expect- 
ed, moreover, according to his own avowal, ‘the recompense 
which a man of honor has a right to expect for a great service 
rendered to a powerful nation;’—‘and this recompense,’ says he, 
‘I have expected, and J expect it still :'—Here, indeed, is an 
acknowlegement, which we find repeated in other places, and 
which enables us in some measure to account for that excessive 
resentment every where manifested by M.deCharmilly to- 
wards Mr. Edwards; who certainly has not written any thing 
likely to assist the former in attaining these expected rewards. 
Whether he expects them with reason, or whether his services 
have been such as to justify the encomiums that he confidently 
and almost incessantly bestows on them, is a question which 
we presume not to answer: but we are inelined to believe that, 
if the British Ministry and the British Commanders in St. 
Domingo were to answer it, they would answer negatively : 
for, otherwise, we cannot consider why they should, ever 
since the year 1794, have chosen to dispense with his farther 
services, and keep or leave him unemployed in this country. 

From M. de Charmilly’s long residence and extensive con- 
nections in St. Domingo, as well as from a considerable degree 
of confidence which appears to have been at one time reposed 
in him by the British Administration, we did expect that his 
work would have afforded us important information regarding 
the French part of that island, and the deplorable —_— by 
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which it has been ruined. In this expectation, however, we. 
are much disappointed ; for though he does not want talents, at 
Jeast for literary controversy, and though his personal ac. 
quaintance with individuals and transactions in St. Domingo 
must afford him numerous advantages; they are almost always 
employed, not in communicating important or useful inform. 
ation to his readers, but in finding or producing the appear. 
ance of faults in the work which he has chosen to attack, 
So eager has he been in doing this, that nothing in that work 
can give him satisfaction. Even when Mr. Edwards advances 
facts, arguments, and opinions, which perfectly coincide with 
the views, interests, and wishes of M. de Charmilly, the 
former is blamed by the latter for not having stated them more 
copiously, repeated them more frequently, &c. ‘Vota, Mon. 
Sieur, ce que vous auriez du developer de cent manieres diferentes, 
et repeter sans cesse ;’ and similar observations are often applied 
to different parts of Mr. Edwards’s Historical Survey: but al. 
most always with a reprehension of that gentleman, for not 
having written more ardently or extensively in support of 
what suits the purposes of M. de Charmilly, or for having 
presumed to write on any other topic. Frequently, indeed, 
the truths which M. de C. is willing to reeognize as such in 
Mr. Edwards’s work are said to have escaped from him con- 
trary to his intention, or against his will: ‘ Vous etes ict plus 
exact que vous avez Pintenticn de Petre :?’—S La force de la verite 
vous emporte maleré vous, &c. 

In general, however, M.deC. employs himself in arguing 
about trifles, seizing with eagerness all the incidents and minute 
circumstances which Mr, Edwards (through the want of a longer 
residence and a more intimate acquaintance in St. Domingo) may 
have mentioned erroneously or inaccurately ; and, by the help of 
a considerable portion of local knowlege, converting them into 
subjects of arrogant reprehension and haughty exultation. Thus, 
e.g. Mr. Edwards, in describing the public buildings at Cape 
Francois, mentions the Government-house as having formerly 
been the Jesuit’s college; whereas, according to M. de Charmilly, 
it should have been described as having been, not a college, but 
a convent of the Jesuits. Again, in describing the high lands 
which rise immediately behind the city in question, Mr, Ed- 
wards calls them “ Le haut du Cap,” instead of ‘ Le morne 
du Cap.’ He also, in speaking of the town of Cape St. Ni- 
cholas, by not adverting to the signification of the term mole, 
(a mound or dyke,) applies it to a high bluff behind the town, 
instead of the peninsula which forms one side of the harbour. 
Of these three mistakes, M. de Charmilly has made three 


consecutive articles, or heads of animadversion, occupying 4 
many 
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many closely printed pages in quarto; in which his readers are 
instructed, from these errors, to distrust Mr. Edwards in other 
cases, where it may be difhicult to convict him of any mistake ; 
and to consider him as destitute of the proper qualifications 
both of an Historian and a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London. 

In reading M. de Charmilly’s letter, we at first naturally 
considered. as erroneous those parts of the Historical Survey 
which he had confident/y singled out and stigmatized as such; 
at least where we had no other knowlege or information to 
direct our judgment: but we were soon convinced of the ex- 
pediency of becoming more cautious, because we found 
M. de Charmilly confirming the truth of some of Mr, Ed- 
wards’s assertions, for which he had but a little before charged 
that gentleman with gross ignorance, injustice, and falsehood. 
Of this strange inconsistency, there is a remarkable instance in 
what relates to the free people of colour; of whom Mr. Ed- 
wards had said that their condition in St. Domingo ** was in 
truth worse than that of the same class in the English sugar 
islands.” This M. de Charmilly very strongly denies, and 
calls on Mr. Edwards to prove his assertion; telling him that, 
if he does not, he £ shall invoke the indignation of all honest 
men upon’ him, and give what he here advances ¢ as a proof 
of the egregious ignorance with which the whole of his (Mr. 
Edwards’s) work is written.’ Now let the reader mark what 
follows. To prove the position thus vehemently denied and 
reprobated by M. de Charmilly, Mr. Edwards had subjoined 
the following among other illustrations: “* Although released 
from the dominion of individuals, yet the free men of colour 
in all the French islands were considered as the property of the 
public; and, as public property, they were obnoxious to the ca- 
price and tyranny of all those whom the accident of birth 
placed over them.” This M. de Charmilly acknowleges to be 
true, (though he contradicts a subsequent part of the paragraph, 
which we have omitted,) and says, * I should be very wrong 
not to embrace the rare opportunity allowed in your work of 
paying homage to your veracity.’ Again, as a farther illus- 
tration of Mr. Edwards’s assertion respecting the condition of 
the free Mulattoes, he had stated that 

‘© They were forbidden to hold any public office, trust, or em- 
ployment, however insignificant. They were not even allowed to 
exercise any of those professions to which some sort of liberal educa- 
tion is supposed to be necessary. All the naval and military depart- 
ments, all degrees in law, physick, and divinity, were appropriated 
exclusively by the Whites. A’Mulatto could not be a priest nor a 


lawyer, nor a physician, nor a surgeon, nor an apothecary, nor a 
schoolmaster, 
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schoolmaster. Neither did the distinction of colour terminate, arf, 
the British West Indies, with the third generation. There was no 
law or custom that allowed the privileges of a White person to any 
descendant from an African, however remote the origin. The taint 
in the blood was incurable, to the latest posterity. Hence no White 
man, who had the smallest pretension to character, would ever think 
of marriage with a Negro or Mulatto woman: such a step would im. 
mediately have terminated in his disgrace and ruin.” 

This passage M. de Charmilly quotes, and immediately 
under it writes these words, § je m’empresse d’avouer que ce que 
vous dites ici est en partie vrai, &c.—* 1 am eager to acknow- 
ledge that what you say here is parf/y true,’ &c. Indeed, the 
only reason why it is not wholly true appears to be this: that 
the disabilities in question were not prescribed by actual posi- 
tive bye- laws, though they were confessedly established by what 
is stronger than law; by antient usages and invariable customs, 
founded on the deepest rooted prejudices and the most decided 
public opinion. Positive laws, however, were not wanting 
against the people in question; for, in the next article but one, 
M. de Charmilly quotes another passage in which Mr. Ed. 
wards says, that ‘* to mark more strongly the distinction be- 
tween the two classes, the law declared that if a free man of 
colour presumed to strike a white person, of whatever condi 
tion, his right hand should be cut off ;” and under this he sub- 
joins these words, ‘ La /oi da plus ancienne de la Colonie pronon- 
gait effectivement la peine dont vous parlez, &c. If any stronger 
proof were wanting toconfirm Mr. Edwards’s position, and to 
refute M. de Charmilly’s bold assertion ¢ that the men of co- 
Jour in St. Domingo were as free as the Whites,’ it might be 
found in the passage in which the latter tells us, (page 53,) 
¢ thatone of the first deliberationsof the Assembly of St.Marc had 
for its object to ameliorate the condition of the men of colour in 
several points which were susceptible of it; such as fixing the 
epoch when, as in the English colonies, the men of colour should 
be no longer considered as of Negro origin, and to find out 
means by which Mulattoes might inherit from their mothers, 
without being legitimate.’ 

We must abstain from any more instances of M. de Char- 
milly’s inconsistency, (to call it by the gentlest name,) lest our 
readers should be as much fatigued with the subject as we have 
been: but we cannot avoid remarking that, though every page 
of his work displays an uncommon share of vanity and pre- 
sumption, he appears on several occasions to want information 
on points cf the greatest importance. ‘Thus, for instance, 
stating the population of the sugar islands, he asserts that 
¢ the Whites alone consist of 3 or 400,000 families’;’ an est 
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mate by which the whole body of Whites of both sexes would 
exceed two millions; and we may safely pronounce that they 
do not amount to one third of that number. 

Jn another place, M. de C. in direct opposition to official 
returns, has stated the White population of the French part of 
St. Domingo, previously to the late revolution, at more than 
50,c003; of whom he asserts, (p. 18)) that more than 16,c00 
served in the colonial militia: an assertion which every one 
who is acquainted with political arithmetic will perceive to be 
erroneous. We have, indeed, good reason for believing that the 
White militia of the French part of St. Domingo never ex- 
ceeded 7000 effective men. 


P.S. Since the foregoing pages were written, we have seen 
an English translation of M, de Charmilly’s Letter; published, 
we apprehend, under his own direction; in which some parts of 
the original are omitted or altered, and some offensive expres- 
sions towards Mr. Edwards are modified or softened. The 
translation, however, does not seem to be always accurate. 
We find, for instance, these words in the 4th page, ¢ L’esprit 
vewolutionaire qui avvit beuleversé toutes les tetes Frangotses, &c. 
translated as follows, § The revolutionary spirit which had 
overturned the heads of the French people,’ &c. Similar 


mistakes occasionally present themselves. Ban..-ft 





Art. X. Proofs of a Conspiracy against all the Religions and Goverue 
ments of Europe, carricd on in the Secret Meetings of Free Masons, 
Illuminati, and Reading Sccieties. Collected from good Autho- 
rities. By John Robison, A.M. Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Secretary to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. The Second 
Edition, corrected ; to which is added a Postscript. 8vo. pp. 531. 
6s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 


O° the 6th of February 1793, the Grand Lodge of British 
Free-Masons voted a loyal address to the King, which 
was presented by the Prince of Wales. It contained some 
remarkable expressions, and was subscribed with the name of 
the present Earl of Moira, then Lord Rawdon, grand-master. 
The Earl is understood to be no longer in unison with his 
Majesty’s ministers; and to this circumstance public rumour 
ascribes, in a great degree, the peculiar welcome given by the 
friends of Government to Professor Robison’s extraordinary de- 
nunciation now before us. His work having by this time ob- 
tained a very general circulation, it is almost superfluous to 
state that it aims at proving, that a secret association had been 
formed for rooting out all the religious establishments, and 
overturning all the existing governments, of Europe ; and — 
5 this 
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this association employs, as its chief instruments, she Lodger 
of Freee Masonry, is under the direction of unknown superiors, 
and had its emissarics busy among ourselves. (See pages 11 
—14.) The topic isin a high degree new to our literature, 
and deserves investigation: we shall therefore throw toge- 
ther what little additional information we may have attained, 
troubling the reader seldom with extracts, often with com. 
ments. 

From the introduction, we hoped, particularly as the writer 
describes himself as having been an initiated man, to have re. 
ceived some account of the origin and early state of a flourish- 
ing society in many respects so remarkable. ‘That a guild or 
fraternity of Masons, resembling in constitution the Glovers’ 
or Fishmongers’ company, may have existed in very * early 
periods of our history, is probable ; and that a law passed 
during the minority + of Henry VI. alludes to this society may 
be true :—but we apprehend that no authentic traces are to be 
found of any mysterious combination anterior to the year 1510; 
nor of any secret symbols being in earlier use; nor of any 
other interpretation being as yet given to the grades of appren. 
tice, fellow-craft, and master, than what the usage of trade 
assigned to them in every other profession. In the year 1510, 
Henry Cornelius Agrippa, a Platonist, according to the author 
of Hudibras 
——* for profound 

And solid lying, much renown’d,”’ 

came to London; and, as appears by his correspondence 
(Opuscula T. II, p. 1073, &c.) he founded a secret society 
for alchemical purposes, similar to one which he had previ- 
ously instituted at Paris in concert with Landolfo, Brixianus, 
Xanthus, and other students at that university. ‘The members 
of these societies did agree on private signs of recognition ; and 
they founded, in various parts of Europe, corresponding asso- 
ciations for the prosecution of the occult sciences. ‘This prac- 
tice of initiation, or secret incorporation, thus and then first in- 
troduced, has been handed down to our own times ; and hence, 
apparently, the mysterious Eleusinian confederacies now known 
as the Lodges of Free-Masonry. 

In what- manner the alliance was brought about between the 
working masons, and the Platonizing alchemists, it is difficult 


— 








* Preston, in his Illustrations of Masonry, ascribes the foundation’ — 
of it to Saint Alban. 

+ A statute was passed in the 3d year of Henry VI. to forbid thé 
yearly congregations and chapters of Masons to be thenceforth 
holden ;. and in his reign also William Horwood, a Gothic architects 
is styled a Free-Mason. Ecc. Col. p. 162. 
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tn ascertain, Yet the declining taste for religious edifices, 
which coincided with the period of the Reformation, may well 
have sunken the commercial company of masons into a despair- 
ing penury; which provokes, on the one hand, extraordinary 
and systematic efforts of benevolence in behalf of suffering 
brethren ; and which tempts, on the other, to romantic and 
speculative schemes of acquisition and supply. The demand 
for chimnies, stills, and laboratories, which the fashion of at - 
tending to alchemy generated, may easily have caused much 
intercourse between the leading masons and the strolling gold- 
makers. ‘The former would naturally feel predisposed to fa- 
your the pretensions and to credit the promises of the latter: 
while both had the same employers, and profited by the same 
speculations. Add to this, that the itinerant teachers of occult 
science were commonly in such situations as would induce 
them to look, with some anxiety, to the occasional benevo- 
lences of endowed fraternities and local associations ;—and a 
sufficient train will seem to have been laid by circumstances in 
mutual interest for reciprocal coalition. 

Those who have looked into the writings of the cabalistic 
Platonists, which were in the time of Agrippa the principal 
sources of instruction * to all persons engaged in the pursuit 
of alchemy, elixir-making, magic, ghosteraising, and the other 
black arts, (as they were called,) will be at no loss in account- 
ing for the silly legends about Solomon’s Temple, Hiram, and 
Advniram, &c. which decorate or deform the archives of 
freeemasonry. Neither will it surprise that, in a period of 
universal religious anarchy, an association, which aspired to 
comprehend persons of different tenets, should find it expe- 
pedient in its oaths and formularies to appeal exclusively to 
those principles of mystical theism, which then were common 
alike to Jews, Platonists, Catholics, and Protestants. A stu- 
dious indecision, between contending positive religions, is 
wholly distinct from the systematic insinuation of a new doc- 
trine;—and the occasional recurrence of such words as li- 
berty, equality, and fraternity, in the masonic ritual, is still 
less essentially connected with political dogmatism. ‘These 
‘expressions may well allude merely to the freedom and good- 
fellowship of a convivial meeting. 

Indeed, it is certain that, until the suppression of the order 
of Loyola, the lodges of free-masonry operated throughout 
Europe in behalf of passive credulity in religion, and passive 





* There exists a work of Paracelsus De compositionibus, de gradibus, 
& de Tartaro, which we have seen quoted in connexion with this 
inquiry: but it is not at present within our reach. 
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obedience to government. The free-masons took no part ig 
the English republican revolution: it does not appear that 
Fairfax’s preliminary convention of 1647 was a deputation of 
aspirants from their lodges; nor that Harrington’s Rota club of 
4659 comprised the epopts of their inner mysteries. On the 
contrary, it is more than probable that, during the whole 
reign of Charles II. these associations were under the manage. 
ment of the Jesuits, and were the theatres of those Popish 
plots which excited such furious displeasure in the Calvinistic 
sectaries. Long after the Revolution, the lodges persevered 
in fostering those principles of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny, 
which our ancestors abhorred under the name of Facobitism,; 
and by their continual hostility to the new dynasty, they at 
length inspired the house of Hanover with so mith a dislike, 
that even the electoral consistory received instructions from the 
king of England to interfere with these obnoxious assemblages, 
In consequence, on the 14th January 1745, it obediently pub- 
lished an edict, (Acta Hist. Eccles. Weimar, t. x. Pp. 404,) 
which forbids the clergy of the electorate to become free- 
masons. The state of the lodges at that time is justly de- 
scribed by Professor Robison, in p. 38—40, and p. 66—78; 
and it was nearly alike both in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent. They were schools of astrology, theosophim, demon- 
ism, and king-worship. ' ) 

From the Jacobite emigrants, the French caught the revived 

fashion of free-masonry *; and from France it spred generally 
through the Catholic countries; where the lodges were then 
justly considered not merely as innocent, but as favourable to 
a Quixotic spirit of allegiance to the prince, and of submission 
to the church. 
_ If a corporation so extensive, founded on the most supersti- 
tious of delusions, and notorious for at least a century of abject 
fealty to the sovereign, has been rendered completely subser- 
vient to views of religious and political innovation,—and Pro- 
fessor Robison assures us that it has,—of what victory over 
human institutions ought the teachers of opinions to despair? 

The first idea of the practicability of so complete a meta- 
morphosis appears to have occurred to the philosophers of Pa- 
_tis.- The article Francs Magons, in the Encyclopedie, is dex- 





— * The Archives Mystico-hermetiques, and the work intitled Des £r- 
reurs*S dela Verité, are publications of this era, and may be ranked 
with the Hylozoism of Norris, and the aseettes of Henry More. The 
witchcraft of Glanville, and the Intellectual System of Cudworth, 


may be adapted to readers in distinct stages of information, - but are 
alike the pabulum of an omnivorous credulity. 
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terously adapted to recommend the association to their pupils. 
The advice was so efficient that, in the year 1771, the ascen- 
dancy of the philosophic party among the free-masons of France 
was already, ascertained by the election of a prince of the blood, 
the duke de Chartres, (atterward duke d’Orleans,) for grand- 
master, who was installed on the 22d October 1773; and 
under whose patronage new regulations were made for the 
lodges of France, which were put under the direction of men 
equally noted for their zeal and their literature,—aussi sélés que 
lettris. rom this time forwards, the open lodges of the French 
appear to have become schools of theism, and their occult 
lodges to have been seminaries of republicanism, until the 1 oth 
August 17923; when, as the Abbé Barruel says, it was pro- 
claimed on every side: ‘* The victory is ours: all Frarice is 
but One Lodge.” 

In this whole process, we rather discern the effect than the 
cause of the changing mind of Frenchmen ; rather the symptoms 
than the origin of a public spirit which literature had produced 
and was fostering; rather the web which enveloped than the 
maggot which generated the aurelia:—but be this as it may, 
the whcle history of the Conversion is very imperfectly given, 
or rather touched, by Professor Robison; and he is not 
equitable in appreciating the views which he attributes to these 
combinations. ‘The collective sentiments, and the average will 
of a party, ought never to be estimated by the ravings of those 
extreme fanatics who pretend to belong to it in order to find 
protection for their extravagancies. The lovers of establish- 
ments in this country, and the friends to the antient order of 
things, undoubtedly number among them some advucates for 
despotism and tyranny, for superstition afd persecution: is 
the whole party, therefore, in a conspiracy to revive the pre- 
rogative of Henry VIII. and the influence of Pope Hildebrand ? 
The advisers of reform, on the other hand, the friends of in- 
novation, doubtless number among them some writers who 
apprehend no ultimate inconvenience from the dissolution of 
government and the extinction of religion: is the whole party, 
therefore, in a conspiracy to perpetuate anarchy and to institute 
atheism ? It were unjust to assert either. In like manner, itought 
not to be predicated of a French party—and of a party cam- 
prehending (p. 50) Despresmenil, Bailly, Maury, Mounier— 
that because one Robinet was suffered to read an’ impudent 
atheistical disquisition in a lodge at Lyons, (p. 41,) itis there- 
fore ‘plainly the main object of free-masonry to atheize the 
universe. Yet this is nearly the mode of inference in use both 
with our author and the Abbé Barruel. The French free- 
masons have practically evinced their real leaning: out of their 
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bosom crept the Theophilanthropic * institutions ; and among 
them were seen the warmest advocates for representative go. 
vernment. 

Voltaire is said to have suggested to the philosophers of 
‘France the invasion of the masonic lodges, after the perusal of 
Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, which treats much of 
the antient mysteries. A splendid success commonly begets 
an unskilful imitation: every Apollo finds his Phaeton. In 
Bavaria, a puny attempt of a similar kind was set on foot with 
the opposite result. Some German philosophers attempted 
also to new model the masonic order, into an engine for dif- 
fusing their peculiar opinions concerning religion and govern. 
ment. The jealousy of the sovereign was excited, the intru- 
sive instructors were expelled, and the leaders were dispersed 
by exile. This scheme seems to have been devised between 
1771 and 1773; and to have resulted from the then apparent 
success of the French philosophers, It terminated in 1788 
or 17903 since which time, (see M. Bottiger’s letter, pub- 
lished in the Monthly Magazine, vol. 5. p.3,) every concern 
of the Illuminés has ceased. Of this apostacy, the history 
is more fully given by Professor Robison: but his account 
is confused, desultory, and negligent. Idle repetitions render 
the narrative displeasing ; and the authorities adduced are 
very incomplete, are appreciated with little judgment, and 
are used, or rather perverted, with an infidelity which the 
Abbé Barruel thus exposes : (vol. 3. p. 20.) ** En um mot, a part 
une ou deux lettres, que Pon peut dire traduites, les citations que 
M. Robison donne en forme de lettres ne sont pas des citations 3 on 
perdrait son temps a les chercher dans les ecrits des Illuminéis, Ce 
sont des extraits pris de coté et d’autre, méme dans les discours sur 
les mysteres, qui n'ont niullement la forme de lettres. M. Robison 
leur donne sa tournure, son style; &D surtout tl commente, — 
parler les Iluminés plus clairement qu’ils ne le voudratent. éme 
_guand il traduit, il ajoute par fois. FPaurais voulu supposer une 

difference d éditiens ; mais, pour justifier ainsi toutes les citations 
de M. Robison, il faudrait supposer un nouveau livre, & de now- 
velles lettres.” 

These two wars of opinion between the priests and philo- 
sophers of the continent, for the possession of the masonic 
Lodges, which are fortresses of no insignificant value, are to 
‘the speculative bystander very amusing objects of contempla- 





* The social hymns, appended to Preston’s Illustrations of Ma- 
sonry, have all a devoutly deistical turn: but the song by Burns 
(p. 409) might be construed into a parody of the institution of the 
Christian sacrament. 
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tion. In France, the philosophic troops were completely suc- 
cessful,—they achieved a conquest: in Bavaria, they were 
completely routed,—they excited a rebellion. The event has 
assigned to the French philosophers the honor of a revolution ; 


and to the Bavarian philoscphers, the shame of a conspiracy.” 


The cause and the objects of pursuit were in both countries 
the same, or nearly so; yet the French philosophers seem 
more to have kept in view the theism of Voltaire, and the 
Bavarian philosophers the theism of Socinus. ; 
Basedow, the Socinian founder of a free thinking academy, 
a respectable man, who, by writing only on a level with thé 
public mind, always knew how to call forth a very réputable 
practical support of his opinions, is described by our author 
(p. 85) as having given the first impulse to active innovation in 
Germany. His cosmopolitan principles contributed to under- 
mine that spirit of village-patriotism, so natural under a mul- 
tiplicity of petty sovereignties, which is the true obstacle to 
the union of the Germans into a single and important nation. 
He was not, however, as far as we have learned, involved in 
the confederacy denounced by Professor R. This was con- 
ceived by Adam Weishaupt, (p. 101,) a professor at Ingolstadt, 
and a metaphysician of eminence ; whose work, Ueber Mate- 
rialismus und Idealismus, printed at Nuremberg in 1787, defends 
with considerable skill the metaphysical theory of Bishop Berke- 
ley. He also wrote Geschichte der Vervollkomnung des mensch- 
lichen Geschlechts, a history of the progressive improvement of 
mankind ; which was printed at Frankfort in 1788, and which 
displays liberal views and an ardent philanthropy. He had 
previously drawn up the plan of private co-operation for the 
friends of change, which appeared in 1787 under the 
title Das verbesserte system der Illuminaten, the realization of 
which brought on himself and his co-adjutors a troublesome 
persecution. ‘lhe outline of the plan or plot, as far as we 
can decypher a somewhat esoteric dialect and condense a ver 
frivolous detail, seems to be nearly this: That the open lodges 
should select several individuals under the name of Minervals, 
who are to form occult lodges; and that these should select a 
yet smaller number of persons under the name of Illuminés, to 
whom the concerns of the body-corporate are to be despotically 
intrusted: that the open lodges are to know only their own 
Minervals, and the occult lodges only their own Illuminés, so 
as to vest the supreme direction in the hands of unknown su- 
periors; and that the Minervals should procure every possible 
information concerning the pursuits and qualities of the subor- 
dinate individuals, in order to advance the interest of each, as 
much as is compatible with that of the whole. This ascending 
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branch of the institution was supposed to be analogous to the 
perceptive faculties of the human body.—It was farther in. 
tended that the Illuminés should depute a more numerous 
order of Prefects, who were again to nominate a more nume. 
rous subordinate class of Mentors *, for the purpose of com. 
municating to the lodges, and to the members, the exertions 
and the wishes of the higher powers. This descending branch of 
the institution was supposed to be analogous to the voluntary 
faculties of the human body.—A toilsome system of espial was 
reciprocally imposed on the members; an extravagant and im- 
moral allegiance to the hidden synod was inculcated; and much 
of the body-spirit was expended in procuring for their adherents, 
by paltry intrigue, lucrative situations in the excise, the church, 
the universities, and the medical establishments: of Germany. 
Important permanent good was done by the foundation of 
reading societies and of public libraries, and by the reciprocal 
contribution of literary information. ‘The eleemosynary bene- 
factions were too often secured by swindlers, whose adhesion 
they tempted, and whose admission disgraced. An unmanly 
privacy overshadowed the whole; which may, indeed, find some 
apology in the prejudices of the people, and in the intolerance 
of the gavernmert. ‘Those who teach grown persons to play at 
republicanism may fairly be suspected of disapproving the con- 
stitution of their country: it will therefore be admitted that, in 
proportion as this incorporation extended through different 
districts of Germany, it was likely to operate against the lo- 
_ cally established sovereign, and the locally established religion; 
but it was so little directed against religion in general, that 3 
committee of Magi + was formed by the society, for the pur- 
pose of preparing such religious instructions and institutions 
as might best be adapted to replace the decaying dogmata of 
the dark ayes, and to advance the reason and morality of the 
people. Diese sammeln und bringen die hiheren philosophischen 
systeme in ordnung, und bearbeiten eine volks religion, welche der 
erden demneachst der welt geben will. Baron Knigge tf, the next 
in importance to Weishaupt among the Lluminés, was noto- 
riously so zealous or so fanatical a Christian, that it must be 
admitted that this philosophic system, which was to be wrought 
into a popular shape, was some one form of Christianity. ‘This 
also appears from varioys other evidence; and, indeed, some 





* Mentors they are neatly termed by Professor Robison; the orj- 
inal denomination was Manuductors. 
+ Original Schriften des Hluminaten—Ordens, vol. 2. § 2. 
t Probably the author of Philo’s Endliche Erklarung, (Hanover 
1788,) and other writings on this subject ; and the Herennius, it 
should seem, of his sect. 
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writers of the sect, in their great eagerness for recommending 
the prophet of the gospels to the attachment of their adherents, 
have not omitted to attempt proving that Jesus Christ was both 
a free-mason and I!lumine, : 

We know pot what credit should be given (we believe very 
little) to the anenymous correspondence of Spartacus and 
Philo, (the assumed names of Weishaupt and Knigge,) so fre- 
quently consulted and adorned by Professor Robison. Yet 
the imputations flung out even there are not d...- eee 
enough (see p. 166) for our author’s taste. Certain it is that, 
in the lives of Bode, Mauvillon *, and other deceased Illu- 
minés, whose actions have been recorded in Schlichtegroll’s Ne- 
crology +, we discover no such symptoms of corrupt views and 
personal profligacy. We suppose, therefore, the pretended 
preparation of agua-tofana, and the like, to be mere libels of 
the inquisitors, mere pop-gun plots.—Much mention occurs of 
Nicholai; (the detector of a counter-conspiracy far more formid- 
able and extensive, in his apprehension ;) yet Professor Robi- 
son does not appear to have read this author’s Oeffentliche 
Erklérung on the subject. The Vollstandige Geschichte der Ver- 
folgung der Iluminaten by Weishaupt, and the Hoéchstnithige 
Beylage by Kandler, ought also to have been examined: as 
well as the Martyrolgium contained in Schlotzer’s very au- 
thentic and impartial Srats-Anzeigew (vol. x11. p. 263). ‘These 
writings unfold a long tale of calamity, and pursue through 
confinement, dispersion, exile, and want, many men of great 
attainments and aspiring views, the luminaries of a dark 
land; who were connected indeed (as must happen in popular 
societies) with several individuals unequivocally profligate, but 
whose purposes, however mistakenly conceived, were surely 
those of disinterested benevolence. 

The inattention of Professor Robison to every part of his 
subject is equally apparent {: from a question which he asks 


* Professor Robison is at a loss (p. go) for the author of the let- 
ters on the constitution of the Prussian states: they were written at 
Mirabeau’s instigation by Mauvillon, whose life of Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick (vol. 2. p. 389) contains curious remarks on Illu- 
ninism. 

t See our last Appendix, page 515. 

t It should be observed, however, that in the P.S. to the 2d 
Edition, the Professor modestly acknowleges the imperfections of 
his work ; and laments that ‘the continual distraction of bad health,’ 
and the necessity for speedily preparing the new impression, after the 
rapid sale of the first, have prevented him from making all the im- 
provements and alterations of which the volume was susceptible, and 
which he should otherwise have attempted. 
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at p. 157, it should seem that he has never heard of David 
Williams’s apology for professing the religion of Nature, nor 
of the worship founded by him in London on that system, a 


few-years ago. The postscript contains a few of the requisite 
corrections. 


On the whole, it was probably expedient for the general 
interests of human culture, that, in provinces which were kept 


in chains by bigotry and despotism, the friends of liberality, 
while few and feeble, should submit to carry on a secret in- 
tercourse in order to encourage those hopes which would ex. 
pire in seclusion, and to animate those efforts which unap- 
plauded would relax. It was perhaps equally expedient, when 
the hidden band had become numerous enough and illustrious 
enough to confer a dignity on their pursuits, by an avowal of 
their intenrions, that the veil of the sanctuary should be rent 
in twain, and the shekinah, which they had tended in secret, 
should be permitted to blaze in the eyes of the multitude. 

_ One portion of Professor Robison’s volume possesses our 
unqualified approbation, on account of the frequent diatribes 
in behalf of private and personal morals with which it is 
studded. ‘These will more than counterbalance, by their 
useful impression, any inconveniences to which the misrepre- 
sentation of what has ceased to be very important may give 
rise. We extract one of them: 


¢ The religious sentiments by which mortals are to be assisted, 
even in the discharge of their moral duties, and still more, the senti- 
ments which are purely religious, and have no reference to any thing 
here, are precisely those which are most easily excited in the mind 
of woman. Affection, admiration, filial reverence, are, if I, mis- 
take not exceedingly, those in which the women far surpass the men; 
and it is on this account that we generally find them so much dis- 
posed to devotien, which is nothing but a sort of fond indulgence of 
those affections without limit to the imagination. ‘The enraptured 
devotee pours out her soul in expressions of these feelings, just as a 
fond mother mixes the caresses given to her child with the most ex- 
travagant expressions of love. ‘The devotee even endeavours to ex- 
cite higher degrees of these affections, by expatiating on such clr- 
cumstances in the divine conduct with respect to man as naturally 
awaken them ; and this without any fear of excecding ; because Infinite 
Wisdom and Goodness will always justify the sentiment, and free - 

the expression of it from ail charge of hyperbole or extravagance. 
¢ IT am convinced, therefore, that the female mind is well adapted 
to cultivation by means of religion, and that their native softness and 
kindness of heart will always be sufficient for procuring it a favour- 
able reception from them. It is therefore with double regret that 
I see any of them join in the arrogant pretensions of our Illuminated 
philosophers, who see no need of such assistances for the knowledge 
and discharge of their duties. There is nothing so unlike that Be 
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neral modesty of thought, and that diffidence, which we are disposed 
to think the character of the female mind. I am inclined to think, 
that such deviations from the general conduct of the sex are marks 
of a harsher character, of a heart that has less sensibility, and is on 
the whole less amiable than that of others. Yet it must be owned 
that there are some such among us. Much, if not the whole of this 
perversion, has, I am persuaded, been tee to the contagion of bad 
example in the men. They are made familiar with such expressions 
—their first horror is gone, and (would to heaven that I were mis- 
taken !) some of them have already wounded their consciences to such 
a degree, that they have some reason to wish that religion may be 
without foundation. 

¢ But I would call upon all, and ¢hese women in particular, te 
consider this matter in another light—as it may affect themselves in 
this life ; as it may affect their rank ard treatment in ordinary society. 
I would say to them, that if the world shall once adopt the belief 
that this life is our all, then the true maxim of rational conduct will 
be, “ to eat and to drink, since to-morrow we are to die ;’’ and that 
when they have nothing to trust to but the fondness of the men, 
they will soon find themselves reduced to slavery. The crown which 
they now wear will fall from their heads, and they will no longer be 
the arbiters of what is lovcly in human life. The empire of beauty 
is but short; and even in republican France, it will not be man 
years that Madame Tallien can fascinate the Parisian ‘Theatre by the 
exhibition of her charms. Man is fastidious and changeable, he is 
the stronger animal, and can always take his own will with respect 
towomen. At present he is with-held by respect for her moral worth 
—and many are with-held by religion—and many more are with-held 
by public laws, which laws were framed at a time when religious 
truths influenced the minds and the conduct of men. When the sen- 
tients of men change, they will not be so foolish as to keep in force 
laws which cramp their strongest desires. Then will the rich have 
their Harems, and the poor their drudges. 

‘ Nay, it is not merely the circumstance of women’s being con- 
sidered as the moral companion of man that gives the sex its empire 
among us. There is something of this’ to be observed in all nations. 
Of all the distinctions which set our species above the other sentient 
inhabitants of this globe, making us as unlike to the best of them as 
they are toa piece of inanimate matter, there is none more remark- 
able than the differences observable in the appearances of those desires 
by which the race is continued. As I observed already, such a dis- 
U.rction is indispensably necessary. ‘T’here must be a moral connec- 
tion, in order that the human species may be a race of ratignal crea- 
tures, improveahle, not only by the increasing experience of the in- 
dividual, but also by the heritable experience of the successive gene- 
rations. It may be observed between the solitary pairs in Labrador, 
where human nature starves, like the stunted oak in the crevice of 
a barren rock ; and it is seen in the cultivated societies of Europe, 
where our nature in 2 series of ages becomes a majestic tree. What- 
ever may be the native powers of mind in the poor but gentle Es- 
quimaux, sie can do nothing for the species but aurse a young ove, 
who 
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who cannot run his race of life without incessant and hard labour 
to keep soul and body together— here therefore her station in society 
can hardly have a name, because there can hardly be said to be any 
association, except what is necessary for repelling the hostile attacks 
of Indians, who seem to hunt them without provocation as the do 
does the hare. In other parts of the world, we see that the consi. 
deration in which the sex is held, nearly follows the proportions of 
that aggregate of many different particulars, which we consider as 
constituting the cultivation of a society. We may perhaps err, and 
we probably do err, in our estimation of those degrees, because we 
are not perfectly acquainted with what is the real excellence of man, 
But as far as we can judge of it, I believe that my assertion is ac- 
knowledged. On this authority, I might presume to say, that it is 
im Christian Europe that man /as attained his highest degree of cul- 
tivation—and it is undoubtedly here that the women have attained 
the highest rank. I may even add, that it is in that part of Europe 
where the essential and distinguishing doctrines of Christian morality 
are most generally acknowledged and attended to by the laws of the 
country, that woman acts the highest part in general society. But 
here we must be very careful how we form our notion, either of the 
society, or of the female rank—it is surely not from the two or three 
dozeus who fill the highest ranks in the state. Their number is too 
small, and their situation is too particular, to afford the proper aver- 
age. Besides, the situation of the individuals of this class in all 
countries is very much the same—and in all it is very artificial— 
accordingly their character is fantastical. Nor are we to take it from 
that class that is the most numerous of all, the lowest class of soe 
ciety, for these are the labouring poor, whose conduct and occupa- 
tions are so much dictated to them by the hard circumstances of their 
situation, that scarcely any thing is left to their choice. The situa- 
tion of women of this class must be nearly the same in all nations. 
But this class is still susceptible of some variety—and we see it—and 
I think that even here there is a perceptible superiority of the female 
rank in those countries where the purest Christianity prevails. We 
must however take our measures or proportions from a numerous 
class, but also a class in somewhat of easy circumstances, where mo- 
ral sentiments call some attention, and persons have some choice in 
their conduct. And here, although I cannot pretend to have had 
many opportunities of observation, yet I have had some. I can 
venture to say that it is not in Russia, nor in Spain, that woman is, 
on the whole, the most important as a member of the community. 
I would say, that in Britain her important rights are more gene- 
rally respected than any where else. No where is a man’s character 
so much hurt by conjugal infidelity—no where is it so difficult to rub 
off the stigma of bastardy, or to procure a decent reception or 80-" 
ciety for an improper connection; and | believe it will readily be 
granted, that the share ot the women in successions, their authority 
in all matters of domestic trust, and even their cpmions in what cone 
cerns life and manners, are fully more respected here than in any 
country.’ 
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These sentiments are repeated at p. 457.—At p. 493, 
Professor Robison apologizes for * going out of his line;’ an 
apology which will never be thought necessary from a writer 
who expatiates we// in his new department. On the present 
occasion, however, we acknowlege that we have felt something 
like regret, that a lecturer in natural philosophy, of whom his 
country is so justly proud *, should produce any work of lite- 
rature by which his high character for knowlege and for judg- 


ment is liable to be at all depreciated. . Tay. 





Arr. XI. A Reply to some Parts of the Bishop of Landaff’s Address 
to the People of Great Britain. By Gilbert Waketield, B.A. late 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 51. 1s. 6d. 
Cuthell. 1798. 


y is natural for an author, when he is drawing towards the 

conclusion of a work, to cast a retrospective glance on 
what he has written for the perusal of the public. This Mr, 
Wakefield does at the end of the present Reply; and in doing 
it he appears to give himself some credit for temperance and 
moderation; since he pronounces his animadversions on Bishop 
Watson’s Address to have been made § with a studied lenity, and 
a perpetual repression of bis feelings.” ‘The Attorney General, 
however, as the news-papers inform ‘us, has perused it with 
other eyes than those of the partial author, and, unfortunately 
for Mr. W.’s publisher, has been unable to discover that studied 
lenity and repression of feelings, on the score of which Mr. W. 
compliments himself. We too must confess that we have 
looked in vain for this studied lenity; the pamphlet rather 
exhibits, in our opinion, an opposite spirit ; and though it 
might not have been our judgment that either the author or 
the bookseller ought to suffer prosecution, we should have 
deemed ourselves bound, in justice to our country, to repro- 
bate certain parts of the publication as inconsiderate, intem- 
perate, and unpatriotic. We totally differ from the author of 
the ** Hxa mination,” t§c. (noticed in the following Article,) when 
he says that the Rep/y is i// written: but we must allow that 
the genius of the writer seems too much animated by passion, 
and by his aversion to certain ministerial men and measures. 
If he would not, like Sampson, pull down the house upon his 
own head, in order to crush at the same time the Lords of the 
Philistines, yet he appears to be perfectly indifferent about 
propping it up, because they are seated in it, and occupy 
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* Tt has happened to the writer of this article to listen with admi- 
ration to Professor R.’s instructions. 
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some of the first benches. He indirectly tells the ministry 
that he shall not excrt himself in the defence of his country on 
the appearance of an enemy. He says, p. 43, ¢ My life and 
my books are all the personalities that 1 value; and neither of 
them (for I have not tasted: /otus) shall be hazarded in defence 
of the present administration. If the French come, they shall 
find me at my post, a watchful centinel in my proper box, my 
sruby, among the venerable dead,’ &c. 

Or this very indiscreet and objectionable passage, we must 
yemark that not to defend the existing government in case of 
invasion is not to defend the country ; for at this juncture they 
cannot be separated; and, at such a season, to be indifferent to its 
interests on aecount of party-animosity is highly reprehensible. 
Mr. W. may say, and truly, that it is not for a minister of the 
Christian religion to join in the dia of battle, and in the shed- 
ding of human blood : but if he would thus confine the applica- 
tion of the passage, it had better have been still farther confined, 
—within his own bosom,—than thus expressed, at this time; 
and if he would exterd the application, every Briton must 
scorn and has a right to resent it. The good sense and public 
spirit of our countrymen, however, will render unnecessary any 
farther comment on this passage; we proceed therefore to 
notice the general contents of the pamphlet. 

Mr. Wakefield begins with acknowleging Dr. Watson to be 
‘a prelate of high and deserved reputation ;’ to be a man of 
whom ¢ he has no propensity to think or speak, but with the 
Janguage of deference and the sentiments of veneration.’. He 
deems himself, however, justified, * from the paramount re- 
verence he owes to TRutTH and Patriotism, to declare an ab- 
solute dissatisfaction with Dr. Watson’s political opinions; and 
he ventures, at the same time, to hint at there being a pre- 
sumption of his entertaining juster conceptions on the points in 
dispute in Ais situation, even with a mediocrity of talents, than 
the Bishop in Azs with the most transcendant abilities. Thus 
he endeavours to pre-possess his readers in favour of his re- 
marks, by representing himself as a person who has /ess to Jose 
by an essential alteration in the present system of our govern- 
ment than the Bishop of Landaif; as 2 person who has /ess to 
fear from reformation: but while he shews that he has less to 
lose by and less to fear from reformation, or even revolution, 
he expresses his hopes of obtaining, in case of such an event, - 
more liberty and less opprobrium for persons in his situation 
and of his theological sentiments ; and though he mixes up 
his fears as to the effects of foreign or domestic violence on 
the sequestered student, they cannot be great, as he owns after- 
ward that they would not induce him te quit Ais box. 

13 Fearlessly, 
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Fearlessly, indeed, he proceeds in his animadversions. ¢The 
caustic and the knife (he says) must be brought forth, or the 
patient (our poor country) is lost for ever.” 

The new system of finance, which Dr. Watson notices with 
approbation, is applauded by Mr. Wakefield as a just and wise 
measure, abstractedly considered: but he will not allow that it 
was adopted by Mr. Pitt either for its wisdom or justice, but 
because the funding scheme can no lonyer be pursued. He 
asserts that ‘ our ministers begin to feel, that our expenditure 
is that mill-stone which will infallibly sink them and their 
system together in perdition ;’ and he suggests a doubt, 
‘ whether their profligacy and insanity have left political salva- 
tion practicable to all the united wisdom and virtue of the 
country.’ : 

In his zeal for liquidating a considerable portion of the na- 
tional debt, the Bishop expressed a wish that the minister had 
not only called for a tenth of every man’s income, but for a 
tenth of every man’s property; and he conceived that, if this 
were fairly done, individuals would feel no elevation nor de- 
pression in the scale of society. ‘This he endeavoured to illus- 
trate by the simile of *¢ the foundations of a great building sink- 
ing uniformly, whereby the symmetry of the parts is not in- 
jured, and the pressure of each member remains as it was.”— 
Hobbes calls metaphors ignes fatui; and he pronounces reasons 
ing on them to be wandering among innumerable absurdities. 
They embellish elegant writing, indeed: but, perhaps, from 
strict argument they ought to be excluded. ‘Vhe Bishop’s simile 
is ingenious, but it may be carried farther than he intended. 
This Mr. W. is happy in having an opportunity of doing, 
‘The ground-floor (says he) of this grand and stable edifice, 
where myself and my mess-mates of the savinish multitude 
were regaling ourselves, as well as existing circumstances 
would possibly permit, on our cheese-parings and candles’ ends; 
our ground-floor, I say, is sunk for ever in damps and dark- 
ness; only to make, forsooth! a more firm foundation for our 
aristocratical and prelatical superiors, who are frisking and 
feasting in the upper-rooms with unalloyed glee, and their 
customary unconcern,’ 

Mr. Wakefield next proceeds to animadyert on what Bishop 
W. says of the present justice and necessity of the war. Here 
he denies that a fair trial has ever been made of the (lisposition 
of the enemy; and he particularly states what .he calls several 
strong presumptive arguments, to evince that our ministers not 
only were not sincere, but in the nature of things, morall 
speaking, could not possthly be sincere, in their overtures for 
peace. 
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If Mr, W. might be ‘justified in stating his doubts of the 
sincerity of the minister in the late negotiations, we are yet at 
a loss to determine on what principle of patriotism he coulst 
doubt the courage of his countrymen against an invading 
enemy. It ill becomes the retired English student, in times like 
these, to trumpet forth the praises of Buonaparte and the 
French troops, and to ridicule our own national soldiery. If 
Mr. W. would not defend himself, let him not calumniate 
those who offer to keep the enemy from the door of his 
« study :’ but let him remember the fate of Archimedes, whom 
neither his own great talents, nor the eminently virtuous re- 
yerence of the Roman General for those abilities which had 
been so conspicuously exerted against him, could protect in 
the hour of assault; and who, silently and. abstractedly in- 
vestigating a point of science, met death from the indiscrimi- 
nating hand of a murderous conqueror. We will refrain, 
however, from any farther observation on Mr, W.’s unsup- 
ported aspersion of our soldiers; and in despite of his ridicule, 
of his assertion that the landing of 60 or 70,000 of the enemy 
on our coast would be the Joss of the kingdom, and of his equally 
reprehensible application of A‘sop’s fable of the Senstble Ass, we 
rest satisfied that Englishmen will never, on their native soil, 
suffer the Gallic foe to tear from them those laurels which were 
gained from him in his weeping fields of Cressy, of Poictiers, 
and of Agincourt. 

On Religion as well as on Politics, on the Church as well 
as on the State, Mr. W. delivers his opinion. He condemns 
an ecclesiastical establishment in alliance with the state, and 
considers infidelity asin a great degree arising from the present 
exhibition of Christianity in established systems. For the recti- 
fication of these and other evils, Mr.W. seems to look, forwards 
to arevolution; for he declares that ‘a general fermentation 
is working for the purpose of general refinement throughout 
the universe.’ It is but justice, however, to remark that it 
does not appear that he is a determined Republican; for he 
observes, ‘ If I saw a government, whether monarchical or re- 
publican, devoted solely to the moral and intellectual melioration 
of its subjects, steadily and systematically bent on the promo- 
tion of their temporal comfort and accommodation by benefi- 
cent and equal laws, that government should find me as zealous 
and uniform in its support as the most forward of its cham- 
pions,’ &c.: yet his hatred of things as they are now administered, 
and of those who administer them, is such that, in the remainder 
of the paragraph, he loses his temper, and all prudence. 

Nevertheless, while Mr. W. paints our situation in the 
blackest colours, he does not exclude the rays of hope, if oo 
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will but take his advice; and though, in the former part of his 
pamphlet, he questions whether the waited wisdom and virtue of | 
the country be able now to effect our salvation, he recommends | wi 
a change of ministry, and that the helm of the state be put | : | 
into the hands of an individual, (* a MAN (he says) who per- | 
haps never had a superior among his species,’) as a probable Y 
means of obtaining an honourable peace and of preserving our 
respectability. ‘Thus Mr. W. has a gad of dis idolatry as well as 
a demon of his hate, andis as sublime in his /ove as in his wrath. 
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Moo-v. 


Art. XII. An Examination of Mr. Wakefield's Reply to the Bishop 


of Landaff’s Address. By John Ranby, Esquire. 8vo. pp. 63. 
1s.6d. Stockdale. 


HE late political pamphlet of Mr. Wakefield was not de- 
signed, we will suppose, to court prosecution: but it 
seems to have been written to provoke animadversion, and it 
was almost impossible that it should be passed over in silence. 
Mr. Ranby loses no time in entering the lists, and in measuring 
Jances with the author of the Reply. He appears much more 
in the character of the Champion of England than Mr. Wake- 
field; and the hearts and wishes of all true Englishmen must 
be with him. In his Examination, he evinces himself a com- 
batant of considerable prowess, and he has made many judi- 
cious thrusts at Mr. W. where he has laid himself open. He 
regularly discusses the merit of Mr. W.’s observations; and he 
endeaveurs to counteract that apathy and indifference with re- \ 
gard to the fate of our country, which some parts of the Reply 4g 
scem calculated to inspire. He denies that there is that degree 
of poverty and wretchedness in the lower orders of the commu- t 
nity which Mr. W. would insinuate ; and tothe Application of iT 
the fable of the Sensible Ass, given in the Reply, he subjoins 
an Application of the Application; which, as a specimen of the 
Examen, we will lay before our readers : 


‘ Mr. Wakefield closes this head of his Reply with the fable of 
the ‘ sensible ass,”? which would not fly from an enemy, because he 
must still carry his panniers as usual. ‘The application of this fable 
Mr. Wakefield, I presume, thinks may be of singular service, by‘dis- 


suading the common people from taking any part in the defence of 
their country. | 























© Rep. p. 37-—The Application. 
‘s This fable shews us, how much in the wrong the poorer sort of 
people most commonly are, when they are under any concern about 
. the revolutions of a government. All the alteration which-they can 
feel is, perhaps, in the name of their sovereign, or some such im- 


portant trifle; but they cannot well be poorer, or made to work 
harder than they did before.’ 
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¢ Here I shall introduce an application of this application. Ti; 
is, I believe, a novelcy in literature ; but it may pass among the other 
novelties of the times, and will save me some trouble. 

© Application of the Application. 

¢ This application shews us, that if the poorer sort of people are 
most commonly in the wrong, when they are under any concern 
about the revolutions of a government ; they must of course be in 
the wrong when they pay any attention to those weak, wicked, two. 
penny publications, that have been so industriously circulated in ora 
der to persuade them that they are very unhappy under their present 
government, and would be much happier if they overturned it. 

¢ This application further shews, that the fable is not at all appli- 
cable to the people of England, who may be worse off than they are 
at present. For should the French rum this country in the manner 
they threaten to do, and have in fact dealt by every country within 
their reach, there will be fewer persons able to employ so many work- 
men, or pay them so well xs they do at present ; so that the working 
people will have both less work and less wages.’ 


Mr. R. mentions the annual amount of the poor’s rate to be 
3,000,000/,, and states it as an advantage to the poor. It 
ought, however, to be considered whether the greatness of 
this apparent generosity be not a proof of the inadcquacy of 
wages, and whether the poor could not be maintained in a 
more effectual and less expensive way ? To raise money in the 
form of a poor’s rate is but part of the duty of the contmunity 
towards its inferior members :—it should endeavour effectually 
to meliorate their condition. A meral and happy people will 
have no inclination for joining an invading enemy, nor for 
listening to revolutionary, overtures. 
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Art.13. Specimens of British Minerals} selected from the Cabinet of 
Philip Rashleigh, of Menabilly in the County of Cornwall, Esq. 
M.P. F.R.S. and F.A.S. With general Descriptions of each 
Article. 4to. pp. 56. 33 Plates. 21. 12s. 6d. Boards. Nicol. 
1797- 

Te = principal characteristics of amorphous minerals cannot be ex- 

pressed by the most ckilful painter. ‘To an idea of the various 
gradations from transparency to opacity, of the lustre, the iridescency, 





the fracture, and the disposition of the component parts, with such 
a degree of minuteness as to be very serviceable to the mineralogist, 
would baffle the powers of the ablest and most practised artist. Our 
objections to the present work, therefore, are essential: yet, when we 
compare the actual execution with what might have been expected, 

we 
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we find great reason for commendation: but any failure in effect of 
such laboured and masterly designs ought to operate with additional 





force, should a second effort come into contemplation. | | | 
The principal specimens here represented are beautiful varieties of ; ' 
tin and copper ore. AAs. ; ay 


Art. 14. 4 Cabinet of Quadrupeds. Part II. By John Church, \ Bl 
Surgeon. 4to. Dartonand ‘Harvey. 1797. | 
In‘this number are contained engravings and descriptions of the 
horse, the flying and Virginian opossums, the goat, the giraffe, the 
terrier and greyhound, the civet and genet, the fox, the zebra, the 
mastiff and lion-dog, the boar and Chinese hog, the lion, the rein-deer. . 
The figures are finely executed, as in the former number. The 
descriptions are chiefly taken from Pennant, Buffon, and other 
writers of authority. The account of the horse is rendered ex- 
tremely interesting by the just censure passed on the cruel and foolish 
custom of those farriers who, in shoeing a horse, burn his feet to 
make the shoe fit; by which means the poor animal is often irrepa- 
rably injured. Gentlemen, who may be supposed to have more re- 
flection and humanity, are justly blameable for not discouraging such 
barbarity as would make a wild Arab shudder. 
The first part of this elegant work was noticed in our 2!st vol. 
p. 86. A.A ° 





COMMERCIAL. 6 Gre 


Art. 15. Ordinances of Insurance and Average of the City of Hambro’. 
Published by Order of the Most Provident Senate, Sept. 10, 
1731. Translated from the German by Barnard Van Sandau, 
Notary Public and Translator of Languages, No. 3, North Side, 
Royal Exchange. 8vo. 2s.6d. Murray and Highley. 

This useful work, for that it merits the epithet which we here give | 

, to it there can be no doubt, would be best reviewed at Lloyd’s coffee- | 

ss house ; which the Monthly Reviewers very seldom have any call to 
frequent. When we have any occasion to consult a learned notary 
public, we shall certainly recollect Mr. Sandau. 1| 


LAW. | 

i 

Art.16. 4 Report of the two Cases of controverted Elections of the a | 
Borough of Southwark, in the County of Surry; which were tricd 4 


and determined by Select Committees of the House of Commons, 

during the first Session of the eighteenth Parliament of Great 

Britain, 37 George III. With Notes and Illustrations. To 

which are added, an Account of the two subsequent Cases of the 

City of Canterbury ; and an Appendix on the Right of the Re- 

turning Officer to administer the Oath of Supremacy to Catholics. 

By Henry Clifford, of Lincoln’, Inn, Barrister at Law. 8vo, 

pp. 420. 6s. Boards. Debrett. 1797. 

Mr. Tierney presented a petition to the House of Commons on the 
7th of October 1796, which was ordered to be taken’ into consider- 
ation on the 1st of November following, and on that day the com- 
mittee was appointed. The petition alleged that, in order and 
with a-view to his election, Mr. Thellusson, in violation of the statute 
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of the 7 William ILI. c. 4. (commonly known by the name of the 
Treating Act,) and of the resolution of the House of Commons ofthe 
2d of April 1677, had by himself, or his agents, given meat, drink, 
éntertainment, and provision to persons having votes in the election, 
This fact Mr. Tierney substantiated by evidence to the satisfaction 
of the Committee, who determined that the last election for the bo. 
rouzh of Southwark, as far as related to Mr. Thellusson, was void; 
and that Mr. Thellusson, at that election, acted in violation of the sta- 
tute of William, whereby he was incapacitated to serve in parliament 
upon such election. In consequence of this determination, a new 
_ writ was immediately issued for the election of a burgess to serve in 
atliament for the borough of Southwark. Mr.Thellusson again pre- 
sented himself as aiiallane. was again returned, and Mr. Tierne 
again petitioned, and urged, among other reasons, which were after. 
ward relinquished, that the candidate was ineligible to fill the vacancy 
after having been convicted of acting in opposition to the statute of 
King Wilham. Mr. Tierney observed in the course of his argument, 
that no ** benefit could be possibly derived from the strictest execu- 
tion of laws which should allow the guilty party to be immediately 
re-elected, by means of that very corrupt influence, for creating which 
his former election was avoided.”” Mr. Thellusson’s counsel con- 
tended that the statute of King Wiliam extended only to the election 
in which the treating took place, and did not render the party ineli- 
ible after the election had been declared void ; or in other words that 
the disqualification by this statute was not prospective to a future 
election ; and such indeed appears to be the plain meaning of the 
words of the act: though we are of opinion that the decision of the 
Committee, which declared that Mr. Tierney was duly elected, and 


cught to have been returned, was better calculated to promote the | 


beneficial objects of this law. 7 

Mr. Clifford has, in the present work, furnished the public with a cor- 
rect report of these important cases, and has enriched his volume with 
2 short account of the two Canterbury cases, and a repoit of the case of 
Ridler against Moore and Francis, tried before Lord Kenyon at the 
last summer assizes for Gloucestershire ; which was an action brought 
by the plaintiff for the amount.of a bill for treating and entertaining, 
during the election, the voters in the interest of the defendants. The 
plaintiff had a verdiet, the judge being of opinion that there was 
sufficient proof of agency to affect both the defendants. We recom- 
mend this publication as forming a valuable addition to those which 


have already appeared on the subject of election law. S.R. 


Art..17. An Interesting and Impartial View of the Practical Benefits 
and Advantages of the Laws and Constitution of England. By 
P. B. Cross, Esq. of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 
8vo. pp. 236. 48. Boards. Brooke. 1797. 


This tract is principally historical, and aims at giving a connected 


relation, interspersed with appropriate remarks, of the measures 
adopted at various times by our legislature, for the security of the 
life, liberty, and property of the subject. We are sorry that we 
eannot join in the high commendations which.the author bestaws on 
his own labours. He informs us, in the title-page of his work; that 
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it is * interesting and impartial ;? and we are told in the preface that 
‘ having been for a considerable time past engaged in an elaborate 
examination of the fundamental principles and progressive establish- 
ments of the laws and constitution of England, he has necessarily had 
occasion to contemplate this profound and interesting subject in a 
most extensive and comprehensive manner. Language of this sort may 
sometimes proceed from the exultation of one who is conscious of his 
strength, but it is much oftener used by those who suspect not their 
own imbecility. Our readers will judge of the talents of Mr, C. 
from the following extract, taken from the most laboured passage, at 
the conclusion of his book : 

‘ I have already admitted, and I still repeat my opinion, that the 
present state of the elective body might be, in some manner and degree, 
transformed with advantage, and the privileges of ‘* some certain”’ bo- 
roughs be re-examined and settled upon a new and better modifica- 
tion; but the present is positively deprecated as the period for em- 
barking into such a work of even partial reformation, and the sub- 
ject at this crisis, for many impressive and irrefragable reasons, ought 
to be permitted to remain in its present passive state, nor suffer an 
mode or degree of resuscitation, either within or without the doors 
of parliament. After the restoration of peace, and the revival of all 
those operative and universal blessings which such an event may bring, 
it isnot impossible that some plan of reform may be set on foot in the 
parliamentary representation, and the real and’ existing grounds of 
the imputed imperfection candidly examined and perfectly ascer- 
tained ; and if there appears to be sufficient cause for any reformation, 
which can ke attended to without creating any radical inconveniency 
to posterity as well as ourselves, and the ates task can with con. 
sistent safety and approved political sagacity be undertaken, then will 
be the best time for its commencement. 

‘ But until that period arrives, and the manifest existence of such 
a conjuncture of affairs, every good man and patriotic citizen ought 
calmly to acquiesce under this zmputed imperfection in the system of 
parliamentary representation, and should not by any means give 
sanction or encouragement to the insinuations of pestiferous declama~ 
tion, nor admit any rankling discontent to — his passions con- 
cerning it, nor should such a question be suffered to disturb the pa- 
triotic tranquillity of a great nation, anxiously beholding its civil 
rights and liberties, as well as hereditary fame and a im- 
mediately at issue with a desperate and numerous host of violent de- 
predators and incendiary politicians, who have menaced the great 
theatre of mankind with desolation and destruction, and aim at the 
disorganization, dismemberment, and tremendous dissolution of all 
civil government in this quarter of the globe!’ 


Art. 18. The Attorney’s New Pocket Book, and Conveyancer’s As- 
sistant ; containing. a Collectian of the most common and approved 
Precedents; with many Practical Remarks. To which 1s sub- 
joined a short Treatise on the Nature of Estates in general, and 
the ate and Effects of different legal Instruments. The 
Whole forming a very useful Epitome of Conveyancing. By Fre- 


derick Coningesby Jones, of Gray’s Inn. The Second Edition, 
Z2 with 
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with many material Corrections, Alterations, and Additions, 

2 Vols. 12mo. pp.700. 10s.6d. Boards. Brooke, &e. 1798. 
This is a very useful book on the subject of conveyancing, and 
contains a number of unobjectionable and valuable precedents. These 
recedents have, in the present edition, been materially altered and 
improved, and a considerable addition, together with several practical 
notes and observations, has been made to them. The treatise on 
estates has also been enlarged ; and the whole work is so much im- 
proved, that we recommend it with confidence to those members of 
the profession who are not possessed of the more voluminous and ex. 


pensive treatises on this subject. S.R. 


Art. 19. A Treatise on Excise and “* Qui tam’” Informations, as they 
relate to summary Proceedings before Justices of the Peace; the 
Mode of prosecuting and defending such Informations; and the 
Law, Evidence, and modern Determinations thereon. Together 
with some approved and useful Precedents of Summonses, In- 
formations, Convictions, Warrants, and Notices; and also an 
Index to all the Excise Acts of Parliament. This Treatise will be 
found useful to Fustices of the Peace, Gentlemen of the Profession, 
and Tradesmen subject to the Excise Law. By Robert Kyrle 
Hutcheson, Esq. Barrister at Law, Bristol. 8vo. pp. 260. 
4s. Boards. Butterworth. 1797. 

Though we do not concur with the author in thinking that ¢ this 
treatise will be fqund useful to justices of the peace, gentlemen of 
the profession, and tradesmen subject to the excise laws,’ yet it dis- 
covers marks of diligence and accuracy; and we think that it may 
prove acceptable to the last, which is the most numerous class of 
those readers for whose express purposes it was compiled. Justices 
ef the peace and gentlemen of the profession will find in Burn all that 
xs contained in Mr. Hutcheson’s book, and more; and therefore they 
are under little temptation, in this instance, of deserting their old 
and faithful ally, whose services they have frequently experienced. 

We sincerely wish, with Mr. H., that trivial offences were indul- 
gently passed over, the prosecutions on which are attended with great 
expence to the party, though acquitted of the charge. We also 
think, with him, that discriminations should carefully be made be- 
tween offences involuntarily committed, and those that carry with 
them a strong suspicion of fraud: this discrimination is particularly 
desirable in the excise laws, which, in many instances, bear hard on 





the liberty and are oppressive to the feelings of the subject. S.R. 


Art. 20. General Index to the Modern Reporters, relative to the 

Law occurring at Trials by Nisi Prius, from the Period of the 

, Revolution to the present Times. By. the late John Kells, Esq. 

Barrister at Law. Vol. I. 8vo. pp-515. 9s. Boards. Dub- 

lin, Grierson. 1797. 

The object of this publication ts, we are informed by the pub- 
lisher, ¢ to combine,the advantages of a digest of the leading autho- 
rities with the practical utility of a repertorium referring to all the 
cases of any importance, and thus to reduce the principal matters 
dispersed in twenty-seven volumes within the compass of two, “_ 
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exhibit not only the law as it now stands, but also the progress of its 
gradual improvement.” We have frequently had occasion to observe 
and lament the increased number of law publications, from many of 
which no advantage can be derived to the reader; as the same matter 
is again and again detailed, with a little variation of form and appear- 
ance. The present performance appears to us to be accurate, and 
might have proved useful as a private common-place-book to th¢ 
compiler, which was its original purpose: but, after the later edi- 
tions of Buller’s and Espinasse’s Nisi Prius, Bacon’s Abridgment, 
and Comyns’s Digest, cum multis aliis, we are at a loss to discover the 
necessity of making it public. 

We are of opinion that the case of Cooper vy. Elston, B. R.M. 
37 Geo. 3. 7 T. R. 14. should have been mentioned as within the 
Statute of Frauds, in the same place in which the earlier case of 
Rondeau v. Wyatt, C. P.T. 32 Geo. 3. 2 H. BL. 63. was noticed, 
as having been governed by that authority. 

The second volume commences with the title of Actions in general, 


and ends with that of Executor. S.R 


POETRY, &e. 

Art.21. First Flights, by John Heyrick, junior, Lieutenant m the 
Fifteenth or King’s Regiment of Light Dragoons: containing 
Pieces in Verse on various Occasions. gto. 3s.6d. Dilly. 1797. 
These First Flights have proved Last Flights; tor the writer, while 

they were in the press, suddenly took wing for another.world. His 

relatives have fulfilled his intentions; and while they leave his paems 
to speak for themselves, they attest the generosity of his character as 
aman and a soldier. 

The verses certainly do not rise higher than those with which per- 
sons, who have what 1s called a talent for poetry, usually entertain 
their friends in society :—but, in assoeration with the memory of the 
writer, they will doubtless be read by many with pleasing emotions ; 
and they may be safely recommended to the notice of any reader who 
ean amuse his leisure with pure and elegant sentiments and agreeable 
imagery, expressed in a manner somewhat short of excellence. 

We give the following specimen : 

© A Medicine for the Woe-begone. 

¢ When within doors the glowing ember, 
Without, the winds proclaim December ; 
When wretched cattle on the plain 
For food and shelter moan in vain ; 
When sheep, by falling snow more white, 
On the bleak heath sustain the night ; 
When travellers benighted stray, 
And wish in vain the ling’ring day ; 
When ships are founder’d on the waves, . 
And goblins quit unhallow’d graves: 
On such distemper’d witching nights, 
Hail’d but by murderers and sprites; 
When Nature kindly chains the ponds 
In Winter’s adamantine bonds, 
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T'o save the victims of Despair ; 
J’ll teach you how to banish Care. 


‘ Stir up the fire, and close the door, 
And light a pair of candles more ; 
Send for a few true hearted souls, 
Who love their girls, their friends, and bowls ; 
Then search your treasures under ground, 
Until the oldest wine be found ; 
Air your decanters till the wine 
Shall like the sparkling ruby shine ; 
Thus you'll the tyrant Care dethrone, 
And make an evening of your own.’ 


Several of the pieces have more of a religious turn than might be 
generally expected froma gentleman of the military profession. 


Art.22. The Druriad; or Strictures on the principal Performers of 
Drury-lane Theatre: A Satirical Poem; with Notes Critical and 
Explanatory. 4to. Is. 6d. Richardson. 1798. 

Once in about eight or ten years, the heroes and heroines of the 
Buskin and Sock are obliged to find employment for the discrimina- 
ting powers of some scrutinizing Bard, versed in dramatic lore, and 
in all the trim and fashion of the stage. Of modern critics belonging 
to this class, Churchill’s redoubted name stands foremost; and cer- 


tainly he has not been equalled in fire and force by any of his fol- 
lowers,—from the author of Thespis to the present satirist. 


The * Present Satirist,” however, is not contemptible, either as a 
poet, oras a judge of acting ; andif he has failed to reach the height 
of eminence which Churchill attained, he is also (to his credit be it 
observed ) behind his predecessor in ill-nature. 

The Druriad being cast in the dialogue-form, the poet’s friend 
asks why the Muse is employed only on the subject of Drury-lane? 

‘ Why Covent garden’s actors leave unsung?” 

This question is thus answered : 


¢ Know, with buffoons I cannot condescend 
My page to tarnish and my time to spend.’ 


He then proceeds to support his charge of buffoonry* by the force 
of ridicule : 


‘ A reyal edict issues from the throne, 
O! say what brilliant spectacle is shewn? 
What constellation sheds its brilliant ray ? 
Quick is the Georgium Sidus of the play! 
By Reynolds taught, see Lewis frisk and climb, 
And Follet’s carrots grace the pantomime.’ 
The author gives a note of explanation to ¢ By Reynolds taught ;’ 
which refers us to the ‘ speaking pantomimes of this gentleman, called 


-  -—-- 





* Buffoonry, by the way, isnot the happiest term that might have 
been used, to express the author’s dislike of the sort of entertainment 
generally provided for the public at Covent-garden Theatre. 
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by courtesy ComepiEs. The carrots in the next line are thus illus- 
trated, for the benefit of posterity: ¢ Know, all men, by these pre- 
sents, that the joke consists in Mr. Follet, the clown, coming for- 
ward and sitting down in the front of the stage, with a basket con- 
taining three or four immense carrots; which, assisted by some 
intro-susceptive power in the vegetable, he has the appearance of 
devouring whole, to the great delight of the British audience.’ 
This, no doubt, will be considered as somewhat akin to Luffoonry. 

Proceeding to * sing of Drury-lane,’ Mrs. Siddons heads the 
group of the FAVOURED characters, and is warmly as well as justly 
praised. As a specimen of the poet’s manner when he is not a 
satirist, the following lines may be transcribed : 


‘ Siddons, great mistress of each magic art, 
To raise contending passions in the heart, 
When wretched Shore, depress’d with grief and pain, 
Calis upon death, her last resource, in vain ; 
Or when, unaw’d by conscience or by fear, 
Macbeth drives on her impious mad career, 
When horrid dreams at length her guilt reveal, 
And on her hand she shews the bloody seal ; 
When poor Cordelia, after war’s alarms, 
Expires with anguish tn her father’s arms ; 

In Beverley’s distress and piercing moans; 

In Isabella’s shrieks and dying groans ; 

© Siddons! thou alone the soul can’st thrill, 
And melt us down, like Circe, to thy will.’— 


¢ Next Jordan comes, Thalia’s fav’rite child, 
And charms with naiveté and humour wild ; 
Miss Peggy, Priscy Tomboy, or Miss Prue, 
Oh! who can play so charmingly, so true? 
But, in the name of ev’ry thing that’s strange, 
Why suffer her in Farren’s walk to range? 
Why call her Lady Teazle, Lady Belle? 
Still it is Jordan finely dress’d~’ 


The poet’s text is considerably aided by his Notes; thus, to the 

lines on Mrs. Jordan, the following stricture in prose is subjoined: 
_ © Who, that has witnessed the admirable efforts of Mrs. Jordan in 
low comedy, does not regret to see her attempt such parts as Lady 
Teazle and Estifania? After these extraordinary undertakings, we 
shall soon expect to see Mr. Bannister, jun. in Richard II]. and 
Mr. Suett in Beverley or Macbeth. As Mrs. Amlet says in the 
Confederacy, ** We are all for appearing above what we are, and 
that is what ruins every body.” 

Miss Decamp appears, next to Mrs. Siddons, to be a favourite 
with this critic of the stage ;—as is Mrs. Powell: on whose imper- 
fections, however, in the histrionic art, he bestows some not une 
friendly remarks. 

Of the male performers here exhibited, Mr. Kemble occupies the 
fore-ground of the picture; and, indeed, it seems that the whole 
family of that name (the reader will recollect that Mrs. Siddons was a 
Kemble) hold the first place in the painter’s esteem: 
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‘ When Shakespear bids contending passions wage, 
Love, hatred, jealousy, ‘remorse, and rage, 
‘Or paints the madness of the noble Dane; 
Or fell ambition of the Highland thane ; 
Or Richard urges on his blood-stain’d course, 
And madly cries, “© My kingdom for a horse!?? 
Kemble, in scenes like these, can nobly soar, 
And make e’en Garrick’s loss be felt no more.’—~ 
‘ See Charles*, a brother of the Kemble race, 
With youthful figure and expressive face, 
In ardent Malcolm admiration draws, 
And claims in luckless Barnwell loud applause ; 
He, urging onward in the path of fame, 
The native honours of his house to claim, 
Shall gain the steep ascent, by Siddons led, 
While wreaths of living laurel grace his head ? 


Palmer is commended and criticised ; and poor Packer is totally 
condemned. Not so an old acquaintance of our’s: 
‘ Old King, with ev’ry requisite to please, 
Strong sense, dry humour, wit, and comic ease, 
Unrivall’d reigns, on Drury’s classic boards, 
In crusty crabbed sires and testy lords.’ 


If, reader, thou would’st know what is said of Suett, of Wrough- 
ton, of Bannister, of Aikin, and of Sedgwick, &c. &c. procure the 
poem, and do that justice to its merit which may be deemed its due: 
but for which we have not room for a full display within the scanty 
limits allotted to this Article. Here, therefore, we conclude, as does 
the poet, with the following invocation to the Great Father of the 
English drama: : 

‘ Genius of Shakespear, from thy heav’nly sphere, 
Look down with pity on thy vot’ries here: 
See pantomimic jargon, ev’ry season, 
Usurp the place of common sense and reason, 
Some rising poet, O great Bard! inspire, 
With one bright spark of thy immortal fire, 
Reclaim the taste of this degen’rate age, 
And reign once more triumphant o’er the stage.’ 


Art. 23. Satires, &c. By Jaques. Part I. 4to. 2s. 6d. Mile 
ler. 1798. 
«¢ All human race would fain be wits, 
But millions miss for one that hits,”’ 


So said Swift ; and if he were not greatly out in his comparative 
estimate, the reflection, one would think, must somewhat damp the 
courage of our adventurous  wou’d-be’s,’? who are continually 
rushing headlong in swarms to the press ; unaware, alas! that they 
are fated to rank with the * Millions!” We are sorry that it 1s 
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¢ * Mr. Charles Kemble’s powers are daily expanding into excel- 
lence; and we look forward with pleasure to the future eminence of 
this young actor,’ 
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not in our power to hinder Friend Jaques from mingling with the 
throng !—we style him our friend, because he kindly invites us to 
dinner : 
‘© For, though not rich, I’ve enough in plenty, 
Ev’n if you muster in number twenty.’ 
Seriously, however, we leave our readers to judge whether we 
have not earned the dinner, by toiling through forty pages of such 
oetry ! ; ; ) 
The Satire of Friend Jaques, in this ¢ Part I.’ is chiefly directed 
towards the theatres. Where the blow will next fall must, doubt- 
less, be matter of general and fearful apprehension. 


Art.24. The Poetical Works of Fobn Milion, with a Life of the 
Author by William Hayley. Folio. 3 Vols. 151. 15s, Boards. 
Boydell aud Nicol. 1794 and 1797. 

As in our judgment the present work does honour to our country, 
by presenting in so magnificent a dress the first of English poets, it 
is with sincere pleasure that we announce to the public the comple- 
tion of this grand undertaking. ‘The first volume appeared in 1794s 
and was reviewed in our sixteenth vol. N.S. p. 121, where we ex. 
amined at some length the elegant and ingenious life prefixed by Mr. 
Hayley ; in which he endeavours, with considerable success, to rescue 
his author from the harsh and malignant censure of his former bio- 
graphers.—- No notes accompany this edition, but it is recommended 
by the typographical exertions of Bulmer, and by engravings from the 
designs of Romney and Westall. We cannot too highly praise the 
composition of Mr. Romney’s picture, in which Milton’s daughters 
are represented reading to their father : —this picture, we are inform- 
ed, has been purchased by Mr. Whitbread; and ‘an engraving 
from it is inserted in the first volume, which contains the Life, and 
the first six Books of Paradise Lost.—In the second volume are in- 
troduced the remainder of Paradise Lost, and the whole of Paradise 
Regained ; the third volume contains all his other poems, not omit- 
ting those in Latin and Greek, the latter of which have been so ably 
and elaborately examined by Dr. Charles Burney in Mr. T. War- 
ton’s second edition of Milton’s Minor Poems.—We cannot dis- 
miss this article without declaring that we think the present work 
the most splendid that we have seen, and nobly entitled, on every ac- 
count, to the encouragement of the public. 


Art. 25. The Facolin’s Lamentation: or, the Poor too Rich. 8va. 
1s. Hatchard. 1798. 

Intended to ridicule those violent retainers of a party, who cla- 
morously cry out for the rights of the ‘ poor,’”? and the nonsense 
of  equality.”’—With the aid of a little humour, the writer 
might have carried his point, and have met with commendation from 
readers of taste: but the Muses often turn a deaf ear to those who 
invoke them ;—and whose disappointment sometimes reminds us of 
the poor poet in the well-known Epigram, who 

«‘__Beat his pate, and fancied wit would come :” 


which occasioned his jocular friend to cry out, 
‘¢ Knock as you please,—there’s nobody at home.” 
MEDICAL 
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MEDICAL and CHEMICAL, 


Art. 26. An Introductory Lecture to a Course of Chemistry; read at 
the Laboratory in Oxford, Feb. 7, 1797. By Robert, Bourne 
M. D. Chemical Reader in the University of Oxford, &c. 8 
zs. -Rivingtons. 14797. 

Were a copy of this lecture to stray into France, some assertions 
would excite the smile of contemptuous surprise. The historian of 
the present war, we apprehend, if he understands his subject, will 
present a very different statement from that which here occurs, 

. 18 and 19: ¢ A few years ago, France took the lead in chemistry.’ 
Alas ! what country does the Oxford Reader think has since gotten te 
the head of the form ?—Soon afterward, our author informs us that 
the French ‘ were beginning to apply chemical principles with success 
to several manufactures, and might perhaps soon have rivalled us in 
some of those in which our superiority was before confessed.’ P. 19. 
From what source this and similar remarks arise we know not. 
Possibly it may please some morbidly irritable people, to be told that 
Buonaparte always appeared altke destitute of comprehension and 

resence of mind; that his soldiers always ran away at the sound of 
the first shot ; and so on.—It is certain, however, that, mn the estima- 
tion of reason, the atchievements of the enemy’s Generals have not ex- 
ceeded those of the chemists ; and what there is most extraordinary in 
the history of the arts is precisely the sudden establishment of new 
manufactures, and the improvement of others, by mere virtue of skill 

im chemistry, just as the necessities of the republic demanded. 


Art. 27. Oratio in Theatro Coll. Reg. Med. Lond. ex Harveii Insti- 
tuto, habita Die Octob. 18. An. 1797,@ Roserto Bourne, M.D. 
Socio. 4to. Oxon. 1797. 

It is not easy to conceive a literary composition more necessa- 
rily doomed to insignificance and insipidity, than an annual oration 
on a given topic, unchanged during a century, and perpetually “ ex 
instituto” obliged to commemorate the same persons, and utter the 
same sentiments. ‘To repeat, year after year, in inflated panegyric, 
the names of a Linacre, a Caius, a Harvey, a Radcliff, and a Mead, 
é&c. must be a most irksome business ; and nothing can be of less im- 
portance to the learned world, than to inquire how it is done. It 18 
not in the power of mere scholarship to elevate such a subject into 
consequence ; and the only way of rendering the harangue, in any 
degree ‘interesting, is to seize any passing occurrence, and associate 
it with the standing topic of the day. 

The orator before us has not neglected to make use of the ad- 
santages offered to him on the present occasion. The victory gained 
by the college, over its competitors of the licentiate tribe, has a orded 
matter of congratulation and triumph; and the death of an eminent 
member has added a new subject of biographical commemoration. As 
to the first event, Dr. B. has mentioned it with that decent elation 
which became a mere legal victory, in which the successful party did 
not choose to appeal to one single principle of general equity or public 
good, but warily kept on the defensive ground of statutes and bye- 
Flaws. © Horum consilia (says he) conatusque vos ea prudentia, eaque 
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constantia, quibus oportuit, repressistis et registis.” His pious con- 
cluding wish in favour of the * Linacri domus," no one, surely, cam 
blame. * Stat, stetque, obsecro! diuturna. 

The lamented death of Dr. Warren has given rise to a longer and 
more interesting passage, the principal part of which we shall copy, 
a5 an agreeable s ecimen of the author’s style, and a judicious sum- 
mary of the medical life of the deceased : ss 

‘ Natus igitur WarReENUS In agro Suffolciensi, honesto loco, patre 
Clerico, puerilem animum Buriz Suffolciensis literis informavit, juve- 
nilem honestissimis studiis in Collegio Jesu apud Cantabrigienses, 
corroboravit. Quos ibi progressus fecerit, precipue in mathematicis 
disciplinis, ex honoribus quos illi, cum gradum Baccalaurei in Arti- 
bus susciperet *, decrevit Academia, indicium licet sumere. He 
vero discipline, ipso etiam Hiprocrare teste, multum ad Medici. 
nam discendam conferunt: nam ad Filium, Medicine studiosum, 
scribens, ut Geometrie et Arithmetice det operam, pluribus ad- 
ductis rationibus, hortatur. Si sint autem, qui de mathematicis dis- 
ciplinis non wque nobiscum sentiant, sciant hi, quod czteras disci 
plinas, quod Greeas Latinasque literas, Warrenus diligenter co- 
leret ; quod tenacissima preditus memoria, eorum, que semel didi- 
cerat, oblivisceretur nihil. ‘Talis cum esset, ad quamcunque se ap- 
plicuisset artem, summam de illo spem sui jure concepiffent. Quod 
in suum, quod in publicum commodum optine cessit, ad Medicinam 
se applicuit. Cumque ab hac arte diseenda ad exercendam se con- 
ferret, Londini sedem figens vix se medicum professus erat, cum illius 
fama serpere inciperet. Quid? Cum non multos adhuc annos in 
Medicina exercenda posuisset, dignus habebatur, qui Recis Optimt 
Patrizquve Carissimi saluti prospiceret, Medicus Regius consti- 
tutus. Jama@e ille artem suam in luce atque sole collocaverat, unde 
fructus, qui antea se aliquatenus ostenderant, incrementum et matu- 
ritatem cito sunt adepti. Nam quo magis WarRENUs civium oculos 
in se convertit, eo indies magis de ejus in medendo peritia crevit opinio, 
eo magis a Principibus, ab Optimatibus, ab omnium ordinum z¢gro- 
tis, quesitus est. Nimirum, in illo Rapcrivi sagacitatem, i 
trina atque humanitate imsigni temperatam, conspexcrunt. Erat 
enim in morborum natura distinguenda acutissimus, in curandis 
morbis solertissimus ; sermoni autem ea gratia et facundia inerant, 
ut, assidente WarreENno, suorum dolorum obliviscerentur zgroti, 
adeo ejus delectabantur eloquio. Non quod vir ille eloquens, blandi- 
mentis et assentatiunculis tempus terendo, eorum, quibus medicus 
affuit, favorem captaret ; nihil liberali viro indignum, nihil otiosum, 
nihil, quod non ad egrotorum res pertinebat, in illius sermone de- 
prehendisses: omniumque, de quibus audivimus, nemo unquam me- 
dicus cum zxgrotis negotia citius expediebat.  Illius denique, ne 
longum faciam, sive ingenium, sive doctrinam, sive mores, sive dili- 
gentiam ac industriam, nobiscum reputemus, in harum unaquaque 
virtutum absolutum illum et perfectum invenimus. Atque hec cum: 





‘ * Hane gradum suscepit anno MpccLir; atque inter Baccalau- 
reos, quibus sua reservata est senioritas comitiis prioribus hujus anni, 
secundum obtinuit honeris locum.’ 
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ta sint, quid mirum quod summis hujusce xvi medicis annumeraretur 
Warrenus, quod maxima artis sue premia reportaverit, quodque 
nomen, una cum Mean Rapcriviique, una cum vestrum nonnul. 
Yorum nontinibus, sere posteritati tradendum reliquerit ? Vos testor 
quam in arte nostra emineret ; quam egroti illum suspicerent et dili- 
gerent, quam illum, undique, medicum velicat, ut, dum aliorum 
saluti invigilabat, non satis consuleret sue. Vos testor, nam ii estis, 
quibus, etiamsi ad illius famam predicandam mecum conspiretis, mi. 
nime tamen est verendum, quo minus vosmetipsos vestra sit mansura. 

€ Queret forsan aliquis, que ingenii monumenta vir ille eximius, 
scriptor composuerit. [quidem non existimandum est, illi, qui tan- 
turn temporis in artis exercitationem impendit, multum lucubrationi- 
bus et calamo superesse ; neque postulandum, ut qui diem totum in 
agendo posuerat, noctem etiam in scribendo consumeret. _Nonnulla 
tamen scripsit, que vobis in manus tradi, et actis Collegii medicis 
imseri, voluit’; atque hec ejusmodi sunt, ut populari de illius in me- 
dendi arte prestantia judicio fidem faciant.’ Aa. 
Art. 28. 4 Lecture onthe Preservation of Health, by J. Garnett, 

M.D. 8vo. 1s. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797, 

The first part of this lecture, the author tells us, is the substance 
of an essay read at Edinburgh, in defence of the general principles of 
the Brunonian system. These principles are very plainly stated and 
happily illustrated. Dr. G., who does not pretend to originality in 
the present tract, candidly names those to whom, besides Dr. Brown, 


he has obligations. Beds 


Art. 29. Outlines of a Course of Lectures on Chemistry, by 'T. Garnett, 
M.D. 8vo. 4s. sewed. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 
We make no question that this syllabus will be of considerable 
service, to those who attend the ingenious author’s lectures: yet we 
bave our doubts whether Dr. Garnett has adopted the best scale for 
sucha composition. It seems too large for a syllabus,. and is cer. 


tainly too small for a manual. De 
| NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
Art. 30. Prospectus and Specimen of an History of Marine Architecture, 


drawn from the best Authorities, and chronologically deduced 

from the earliest Period, to the present Time. Illustrated by up- 

wards of 100 Plates, exhibiting at least 1000 Figures, engraved 
by the most eminent Artists. In 3 Vols. Royal ato. By John 

Charnock, Esq. 4to. Price 6s. sewed. Faulder. 1796. 

This Prospectus is printed in royal quarto, with six elegant engrav- 
ings of antient marine architecture; and we observe that the price of 
it will be returned to subscribers. The work itself must necessarily 
be a very elaborate one ; and it will, in course, be an expensive pub- 
lication *. ‘The price to subscribers is set at nine guineas ; the half 
of which sum must be paid at the time of subscribing ; and the re- 
mainder on the delivery of the first volume. 





* The preliminary advertisement informs us that the sum necessary 
to complete the undertaking will amount to upwards of 60001. 
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The historical part of the work, a3 the prefatory advertisement 
assures the reader, ‘ will be continued down to the present moment, se 
that all the modern improvements will be fully treated of, and exem- 
plified by accurate draughts, accompanied by proper explanations, 
&c. &c.’-——We cannot but earnestly recommend this great design to 
the attention of all who are truly sensible of the vast importance 
of whatever seriously regards the improvement of those wonderful 
specimens of human art and contrivance, which form the subjects 
of Mr. Charnock’s great undertaking. Those who are desirous of 
farther information respecting the particulars of the author’s plan, we 
refer to the pages and engravings which are comprehended in the pre- 
sent prespectus.— When the work is completed, we fhall be happy te 


attempt a competent review of it. Capt B ony 


POLITICAL, &c. 
Art. 31. The Second Report of the Society for bettering the Condi- 


tion and increasing the Comforts of the Poor. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 

1797° : , 

Our readers will recollect the account which we gave of the first 
report of this laudable association, in cur Review for August last. 
Every class must wish success to their philanthropic exertions, but 
none are so much interested in it as the rich. It is only by meliorat- 
ing the condition and increasiag the comforts of the industrious poor, 
ahat they can be induced, in these times of adventurous and turbulent 
inquiry, to acquiesce in that distribution of property which they have 
been delusively told is a violation of their rights. It seems far from 
impossible that all political distinctions, except those created by pro- 
perty, will speedily be deemed of less importance than heretofore. It 
is therefore highly requisite for the advantage of society, that the twa 
great parties, of the rich and the poor, should be kept in good 
humour with each other, in order to prevent or at least diminish the 
calamities of those revolutions which some have prophetically if not 
justly apprehended that our posterity, 1f not ourselves, are doomed to 
experience. | 

No. 8. which is the first paper in this report, contains an ac- 
count of a parish windmill on Barham Downs. It was erected by 
subscription, and cost 3531. By an agreement between the sub- 
scribers, it was settled that, after payment of the necessary expences, 
half of the profits should be set apart towards paying 20ol. of the 
sums advanced, and that the remainder of the profits in the mean 
time (and ultimately the whole of them) should be applied for the 
benefit of the industrious poor of Barham parish. The fixed price 
for grinding at this mill is 4d. per bushel, with an allowance of 
; Ib. only for waste ; whereas the neighbouring millers used to charge 
6d. a bushel, with a deduction of 1 lb. for waste. The meal is sold 
to the poor at a reduced price. Much advantage appears to have 
arisen from this mill. It has compelled the millers to be less exor- 
bitant in their demands. If such mills were generally established, 
they would effectually defeat that kind of monopoly which lately 
threatened such dangerous consequences. Another parish mill has 
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beem erected at Chislehurst in Kent, which has enabled the Poor te 
buy flour there for nearly 2s. per bushel under the usual price, 

The next communication gives an account of a village shop, esta. 
blished by Dr. Glasse, for supplying the poor with coals at prime 
cost. This he does by purchasing a quantity of them at the wharf 
when the price is moderate, and having them brought from the water 
side in his own carts. He 1s thus able to sell good coals at rs, per 
bushel, when those of an inferior sort are sold at the shops for 1s. 6d, 

Another paper gives an account of the manner and expence of 
dressing stewed ox’s head for the poor ; from which it appears that 
§2 persons may be supplied with two meals in a week for so small a 
sum as 2s. §d. in the cheap parts of England. An ox’s head, 
rs. 6d. a peck and a half of pared potatoes 71d. onions, some pot 
herbs, and 2 quarts of oatmeal, were put into 13 gallons of water, 
and stewed for several hours, care being taken to supply the waste 
evaporation. 

he rrth number suggests a mode for accommodating the poor 
with blankets in the winter, by purchasing a number of ther, 
and lending them out in November to be returned in the ensuing 
month of May. The 12th gives an account of the kitchen fitted u 
at the Foundling Hospital under the directions of Count Rumford ; 
by which, it is said, 25 chaldrons of coals per year are saved to that 
institution. 

Number 13th furnishes the regulations of a House of Recovery 
established by the Board of Health at Manchester, and mentions cases 
in which relief has been given. Some of these unveil scenes of de- 
plorable poverty and wretchedness. Indeed every page of this col- 
lection serves to shew that there is yet room for much reform 
among us. 

The 14th paper displays the advantage of cottagers keeping cows 
and renting land. ‘Three instances are selected from among the cot- 
tagers on Lord Winchelsea’s estate in Rutlandshire. It is said that 
the rate collected for the relief of the poor, in his three parishes, is 
barely 6d. in the pound; that the rents for the cottages and little 
closes of ground are the earliest and best paid; and that the cot- 
tagers are made more happy, their means of subsistence increased, 
and their morals improved, by this liberal arrangement. How much 
strengthened would be the titles of the nobility to their immense for- 
tunes, as well as to the general esteem, if the conduct of Lord Win- 
chelsea with respect to his cottagers were less remarkable! It would 
be useful to many persons to reflect, often, that all property 
which is not actually oecupied is held by a factitious right ; that i 
is from the laws, and not from our ancestors, that we derive our 
estates of inheritance ; and that under every form of government the 
only solid foundation of law is public opinion. 

Number 15th gives an account of the expence and benefit of white- 
washing the apartments of the poor. Clean white-washed walls, it 
is said, prevent or destroy vermin, and induce general habits of 
neatness and cleanliness. The expence of white-washing varies 
greatly: but it is not considerable in any part of England. - 
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The 16th and last paper relates the method taken by the Rev. 
Mr. Dolling to furnish the parish of Aldenham with a milwife. 
The proceeding in this case was so simple, that the account of it 
was hardly necessary. ‘The gentleman selects an old lady, procures 
for her some money, and sends her for instruction to the Lying-in 
Hospital in Store-street. At the end of three months, she returns, 
and skilfully exercises her calling. >i 

An appendix contains the names of the subscribers, with an invi- 
tation to all persons disposed to favor the society, to make their 
communications briefly and plainly, on any subject connected with 
it’s views. We beg leave to suggest to the conductors that it might 
be advantageous to publish their reports in a less expensive manner. 
The important—because tuseful—information which they contain 
would be much more generally diffused by three-penny pamphlets, 
than by such as the society have chosen for their productions, deco- 
rated with large type, spacious margin, and expensive paper :—the 
Poor should read them. 

Art. 32. The Third Report of the Society for bettering the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 1797. 

This report contains ten papers, in the first of which the Earl of 
Winchelsea confirms the account, given in the former report, of the 
advantage of letting small portions of land to the industrious indigent. 
~The second mentions the establishment of village soup-shops, ‘sup- 
ported by voluntary subscription: The third suggests a plan for the 
relicf of chimney-sweepers ; The fourth gives an account of a charit 
for placing out poor children: The fifth, of a mode for assisting the 
female poor at the period of their lying-in, by lending out sets of 
childbed linnen and clothes for a limited time: The sixth contains 
suggestions for relieving the beggars of London. The secretary of 
the society inquired into the circumstances of 120 of them, and 
found that most of the men were maimed or disabled by age or sick- 
ness: of the women some were the widows of soldiers, some were 
very old, others crippled; others were distressed for want of work, 
and many were ignorant of the mode of obtaining parochial assistance, 
or afraid of applying for it. The magistrates of London, it appears, 
interfere very little in questions of parochial relief, and the poor are 
consequently left at the mercy of the parish officers. In some cases, 
it is apprehended, the poor are induced by menaces and promises to 
quit their parishes in the country, in order to set up the trade of a 
London beggar.—A third class of beggars consists of such casual 
poor as are out of work. ‘To relieve these, it is recommended to 
establish work-rooms in different parts of the metropolis, where the 
poor might attend and receive inviolably every penny of their earn- 
ings, and where, if they liked, they might partake of a good meal at 
a cheap rate. 


Another paper contains a recommendation for allowing the poor 
a bounty on their work. 


We shall conclude with an extract from Dr.Glasse’s observations on 
the condition of the cottager : 


‘ Where a cottager possesses any property,—when he has a gar- 
den, a pig, or a cow,—his advantage is to be estimated, not merely 
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by the pecuniary profit produced, but by the superior tone of {ne 
dustry and economy, which he acquires. In the instance, which I 
have mentioned, of James Bramsgrove and his family, the Prospect of 
increased comfort, and of improved means of subsistence, gave an in- 
centive and a pleasure to all their labour and exertions, during the 
Kate harvest. Perhaps it may be needless to observe, that habits of 
application and good conduct, when once acquired and enjoyed, cone 
tinue in almost every instance, through life, a blessing to the possess. 
or; and that where the cottager has acquired at home a pleasurablé 
object of industry, to which his hopes and wishes are directed, it has 
the effect of attaching him to his situation, of augmenting his energy, 





and of reconciling him to a life of labour and hardship.’ Work 


Art. 33. 4 Letter on the present Measures of Finance; in which the 
Bill now pending in Parliament is particularly considered. By the 
Earl of Lauderdale. 8vo. pp. 48. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1798. . 
This letter displays great knowlege on financial subjects, and is 

written in the neat didactic style that generally distinguishes the pro- 

ductions of the noble author. 

The following observations deserve to be attentively considered ; 

‘'To me it appears in the strongest manner, that the difficulty of 
making peace rests not so much with our enemy as with ourselves. 
We must ultimately break down the temper of our minds to the real 
nature of our situation. We must learn to look, not at the proud 
state of the country when Mr. Pitt involved us in this unfortunate 
contest, but at the state to which he has now reduced us. For his 
misconduct, waste, and incapacity, we must now, however unwill- 
ingly, prepare to pay, not in our past and present burdens, however 
heavy they may be, but in our national importance and in our national 
consideration. We may look at the rank we held in the scale of 
Europe with regret ; but we must prepare to stand in the station to 
which he has reduced us, if not with satisfaction, at least with pa- 
tience. But though we must fall, it is with ourselves to make that 
fall revered and respected. ‘Though our scale in Europe be lowered, 
yet we still may support our national honour: not, indeed, by Mr. 
Pitt’s parliamentary declamation ; nor by his elaborate and fallacious 
statements; not by his rancorous and unavailing abuse of our enemy, 
but by quietly assuming that situation (which) the folly of our late 
conduct has entailed on us; by instantly adopting a system of econo- 
my, rigid in proportion to the necessity of our circumstances; and, 
lastly, by attempting to correct the abuses and defects of our own go- 
vernment, before we presume even to think of thegovernment of others. 

¢ By a (an) uniform adherence to this line, by a fair and manly ac- 
knowledgment of our past folly, and by patiently submitting to our 
present state, we must not only still be respected, but in time may 
look forward to better days. 

‘ A steady perseverance in the right (path) will in the end not only 
atone for past folly, but secure future prosperity. By a farther persever- 
ance in the wrong, we can alone entail on ourselves an accumulation 
of disgrace, and a certainty of ultimate ruin. We have to choose 
between truth, and a chance of salvation; and Mr, Pitt, and a cer- 
tainty of annihilation.’ 
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In page 16, his Lordship states that Mr. Pitt’s provision for the 
current year is probably deficient by 6 millions and upwards, the 
total expence of the army, navy; and ordnance being 30 millions, 
supposing the extras to be the same as in the last year.—Of the ob- 
jections to the assessed tax bill, some are done away by the modifi- 
cations introduced into it, subsequently to the publication of this 
pamphlet, and the others have been so often urged by the members 
of both houses of parliament, (some of whom were probably indebted 
to Lord L.’s discussions for their arguments,) that to repeat thems 


would, probably, only serve to tire our readers. . Work ..n. 


Art. 34. Letter to the Marquis of Lorn, on the present Times. 
By Donald Campbell, Esq. of Barbreck. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Bell, 
Faulder, &&. 1798. = | a 
In this epistle are many bold and many salutary admonitions. The 

folly of attributing great talents and wisdom to evety man who can 

ules a brilliant speech, and of resigning to mere orators the absolute 
direction of the commonwealth, is justly censured in the following 
passage al ' 

‘ When I look through the history of our best times, and find 
that the reigns of our different kings were happy and glorious, in 
proportion as they suffered themselves to be guided by men of plain 
dignified sense and untainted honour, and rejected the counsel o 
charlatan orators and fungous deskmen, I cannot help feeling, there 
is nothing we have. more to lament, than our present deviation from 
that good old practice. The great asendency which mere oratory, 
without wisdom or virtue, has of late obtained, is nearly extin- 
guishing the first vital principle of integrity and security in the 
state ; and seemis, in fact, to have for ever resigned the whole power 
of government into the hands, not of the wise, not of the virtuods, 
not of those whose stake in the country must be a pledge for their 
fidelity, but of that man, whoever he may be, who can launch 
the fatal bolt of eloquence with most powerful effect; who has the 
talent, by bold and seditious speeches; to inflame the multitude against 
our executive government, and then to cajole them into an opinions 
that.he alone, being thé most eloquent, can best shield them from 
eppression. ‘The needy, unprincipled adventurer, thus rises to the 
demagogue, -the demagogue to the commoner, the commoner to 
the minister, and, in perfect congruity with the progressive elevation, 
the minister becomes the tyrant and plunderer of his country. My 
Lord, I do not put this as a case of positive fact in all its parts, 
but as one which may, to that extent, and even worse, occur from 
the abuse into which our system has fallen. We are not to suppose 
the worst will not happen, because it has tiot yet happened. But 
upon the principles on which our state affairs have for some time been 
managed, is it at all impossible that the very worst men in the coun- 


try may, in spite of those whom it most concerns, be intruded into - 


the direction of our state? If, indeed, fluent speaking; now called 
eloquence, were the test of wisdom, it would still remain to be shown, 
that it is a proof of integrity, before we should allow it to be the 
sole title to the most important trust in the world. Integrit\ or 
at least a pride that mimicked it, was happily united with asquthes 
Rey. Marcu, 1798. Aa in 
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in the late Lord Chatham ; but no one will deny, that Sir George 
Saville, who was not very eloquent, possessed the ability of bei 

much more useful, without the power to be half so dangerous, and 
was, therefore, a much better statesman: however, as he was ex. 
tremely honest, and extremely wise, though not extremely eloquent, 
he could not mee to be a minister,—and he never was one,’ , 

In another place, we find sentiments that merit animadversion, 
Mr. Campbell observes, that ¢ it isnot a time to make concessions to 
men in arms in Ireland, when the hosts of France are hovering 
over our shores. Let us first repel the enemy ; let him be taught his 
expectations are arrogant and visionary ; let us make an honourable 
and secure peace with France ; and then let the grievances of Treland 
be redressed: and if the system set on foot there shall be found to 
have been vicious, and the enormities committed under it shall be 
satisfactorily proved, nothing will give me more satisfaction than te 
see the ministers who advised it brought to punishment.’ —_ 

To refuse immediate redress for the grievances of our fellow-sub- 
jects in Ireland is surely as impolitic as unjust. When we have such 
an enemy to combat as the French people, whose expectations. of 
conquest, however ‘ arrogant,’ have not itherte been found * vision. 
ary,’ we require the attachment of every heart and the co-operation 
of every arm to resist the prowess of such an enemy, and to confound 
his ambition: but can we reasonably expect any attachment from 
those who complain of us, and say that we oppress them? Is there | 
any loyalty that, so circumstanced, can maintain itself against every 


effort of disaffection ? Works, 


A\rt. 35. nu impartial and comprehensive View of the present State 
of Great Britain, containing, 1. The Advantages which we 
enjoy, and which arise from natural, moral, or political Causes ; 
and have occasioned, or tend to promote, our Strength, Wealth, 
Health, and Virtue, and Liberty as a Nation. II. The Disad- 
vantages which we labour under, and which affect our National 
Strength, Wealth, Health, and Virtue, or Liberty. III. Me- 
thods of Improving our Advantages, or turning them to the best 
Account. IV. Methads of removing or mitigating our Disad- 
vantages, particularly for repairing our Finances. With an Ap- 
pendix on the present Scarcity of Gold and Silver. By the Rev. 
G. S. eee Soe tp 1s. 6d. is Pas | . 
Ever e of this work affords some valuable suggestions relatin 

to the cavers enumerated in the title.—The tharos cman 

into the smallest compass the greatest portion of political specula-' 
tions and projects, that we remember to have seen in any publica- 
tion :—but what most agreeably distinguishes this pamphlet is an 
allegorical representation of the principal things contained in it, given 
under the title of ‘ Sketches of the History of John Bull, Farmer and: 

Manufacturer.’ In this part of the inquiry, we find so much inge-) 

nuify and pleasantry, that we cannot forbear to extract a passage or: 

two from it : | me 
¢ John Bull inherited from his ancestors seven fertile and valuable 
farms, and a large sheep-walk, which one of his forefathers did. © 


not come by very honestly: But this affair happened so long _— 
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that no degree of bad character attached itself to John on that ac- 
count. By a fortunate marriage he also acquired a very large farm 
to the northward ; abcut half the size of all his other farms, but 
not so fertile. It was however very valuable to John, because there 
had always been disputes about their marches, between John’s ane 
cestors and those of his wife ; and these disputes were generally de- 
cided by club law. Hence there were many bloody heads and 
broken limbs on both sides, and the contending parties neglected 
their farms when they were engaged in these quarrels. The mar- 
riage therefore was equally favourable to both parties. But pre- 
vious to his marriage he was engaged in several adventures, and after 
it his life was full of bustle an enterprise, It would take several 
volumes to give a full history of his life and opinions, but the fol 
lowing sketches will give some idea of his real character.’—— —— 
¢ But though John is one of the worthiest and best men in thé 
world, a regard to truth obliges me to point out his foibles. I say 
his foibles ; for I don’t accuse him of any intentional error or crime. 
But I must honestly state the instances in which he has been misin- 
formed or ill advised. ) 
© Upon any false alarm, his watermen are taken by the neck, and 
put on board of John’s large boats. For, with all his good quali- 
ties, he is rather credulous: and though he has more boats and far 
better watermen than any of his neighbours, he is too easily made to 
believe that some of them are going to attack him, and carry off his 
cattle, or even take possession of his lands. Indeed some of them 
are a little hare-brained and troublesome at present. His centinels or 
landinen are hired for life, instead of watching only a limited time 
in their turn ; and none but privileged persons are allowed to destroy 
the moles which appear in his fields. bn his old paternal estates his 
shepherds, instead of being paid a fixed allowance for taking care of 
his flocks, are allowed to carry away a tenth part of all his corn. 
As they do not plough any themselves, John did right to give them 
as touch corn as would maintain their families. But he should have 
given them a certain quantity, and then his farmers would not have 
complained, nor his lands have been neglected to be broken up. 
John knows this is a bad practice ; but as it is an old one, he does 
not choose to abolish it. Another great error of John is, that his — 
labourers are encouraged to be indolent, by receiving a certain al- 
lowance, when they will not work. This is false humanity ; and all 
these things are hurtful to his old and best cultivated lands. On his 
wife’s estate, by an equally bad old custom, if a man once get a farm, 
his children are continued in it, though they should neither cultivate 
the soil nor pay their debts ; and the bye-laws are not so good on 
this estate, nor executed in the same way, as in his older and better 
improved farms. These things certainly prevent its improvement : 
but were it not for them, it would soon be highly cultivated. John 
is really a friend to liberty: yet out of regard to some old rules of 
his forefathers, he sometimes compels his labourers to work at any 
price-he pleases. Also, no farmer is allowed to carry any corn off 
John’s estate, withoyt getting a present from John to take it away, . 
wher it is very cheap: and wlhten it becamé tog dear, John Tately 
Aaz gave 
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‘gave a much larger donation to bring it back again. In the sak of 
lis corn, likewise, John isa little whimsical. The full of his Age 
is the standard of his corn measures ; and, unluckily, though John 
has but one head, he has four hats, all differing somewhat in their 
size ; and as John’s farmers also use ¢heir hats for their corn mea. 
sures, the weavers are often hurt by these practices. Indeed it isa 
thing well known, that John’s bye-laws at first were simple and wise: 
but they are now both more numerous and more obscure. All these 
things hurt the interests of his people. Nay, what is more remark. 
able, their riches have hurt their health and their virtue. Some of 
his farmers are become so effeminate, that they will not work in all 
weathers. His weavers drink pretty freely ; and one of them ac. 
tually swallowed a Bank note, to shew that he despised money. 
Hence they become bankrupts; and sometimes help themselves out of 
John’s granaries, or stote-houses. John employs a physician, a surgeon, 
and an apothecary, and he has built an infirmary ; but he has been 
unfortunate and ill-advised in this affair. The health of his people has 
not generally mended ; but many of them have contracted the jail di- 
sease in the close rooms of his infirmary : his physician is too partial 
to botany, and his surgeon deals too much in performing operations. 
‘ Farther, though, as before remarked, John is really a friend to 
liberty, yet some discontented persons insist, that he has of late been 
favourable to corruption; and has even sometimes been a little arbi- 
trary. ‘ His peeple,”’ it is said, “* are not regularly, or so often 
as formerly, convened to tell him what they want. ‘They dare not 
speak their minds, as they might formerly do, to his overseer; nor 
meet as before to talk of their affairs. ‘They are not allowed to do 
as they please with their property, though they pay their rent.” 
And it is even alledged, ‘* that John has once or twice broken his 
word.” These charges are exaggerated, and several others added, by 
an old stay maker, who run off from John’s farm, without paying 
his debts. But it must be acknowledged, that while any of the 
above abuses prevail, there will be no ceconomy in John’s affairs ; and 
that with all his extensive and well-cultivated farms, and with all the 
exertions of his manufacturers, and his watermen, John has got him- 
self deeply in debt. He was at first put to a good deal of expence in 
getting rid of a wrong-headed overseer, who, because. he succeeded 
John’s tutor, and was called the steward, fancied he was the proprietor 
of all John’s estates. In order to punish that quarrelsome old fellow, 
who, as already mentioned, endeavoured to compel him to take back 
his overseer, John entered into an agreement with some neighbouring 
gentlemen, which cost him a great deal of money, but gained him some 
reputation. But this reputation did him no real service ; for his old 
passion for tilts and tournaments was not extinguished, but revived 18 
another form. ‘Though his own marches and boundaries were per- 
fectly clear, yet those of his new friends and other neighbours were | 
disputable ; and John became a self-created Justice of the Peace; and 
often engaged with all his watermen, and many of his landmen, or cen- 
tinels, in settling the marches of his neighbours. He gave t sums of 
money to those who would accept of his arbitration. Tustead of re- 


ceiving, he actually gave, what is very unusual, high fees merely Me 
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be employed as an advocate, where he was no judge at all. Had he 
staid at home, and improved his fields, and attended to his manu- 
factures, he would have acquired great riches; but by this impru- 
dent conduct he got himself deeply in debt. And here one circum- 
stance deserves to be particularly mentioned, as adding to his diffi- 
culties: his men of business, ia order to get moncy of Jobn, and 
sometimes to get a little to themselves, when they get only 60. 
write down rool. and when they got 100l. sometimes wrote down 
18ol. and even sometimes 200]. in John’s books. This made it ex- 
tremely difficult for John to pay his debts; and when he happened 
to pay off any of his bonds, his agents told him, that the more money 
he paid to redeem one of them, it was so much the better, and a 

roof that he was getting rich. By all these methods he is so much 
involved in debt, that he is obliged to squeeze both his farmers and 
his weavers, and to do many odd things to get money. And after 
all some think he never can retrieve his affairs.’ 


Art. 36. Thoughts on a French Invasion, &c. By Havilland le Me- 
surier, Esq. Commissary General for the Southern District of 
England. 8vo. 1s. Wright. 1798. 

Another cheer to the spirits of our countrymen, under the appre- 
hension of an invasion from France. Mr. le M. entertains no fears 
for our safety. He confides in the number and valour of our troops, 
and the loyalty of the whole people. In relating what has passed on 
the Continent, he makes one or two mistakes as to facts ; nor is he — 
attentive to the rules of grammar. He says (page 8) that the Frenc 
‘always had twice or thrice the number of those they fought with.’ 
In their grand atchievement, the conquest of Italy, the very reverse 
was the truth. They were outnumbered in every battle, and had to 
contend with four or five successive armies, each more numerous than 
theirs. Truth is of no party. 

With respect to the style of this pamphlet, we submit that in the 
next edition some alteration should be made in the followin assage, 
to prevent faction from appearing both of the neuter an imide 
genders in the same sentence: ‘ Then was the time for bloody 
Faction to rear its head; but she fell astounded before the Genius 
of Britain.’ 

Again, the following line might run better: ‘ For twenty thou 
sand men, (with any degree of artillery, ammunition, cavalry, and wage 
gons) six thousand horses, at least, are requisite,’ &c. 

The pamphlet contains some useful suggestions to the peasants and 
country people, concerning the conduct which they should observe 


Work..n. 


if the enemy were to come among them. De 


Art. 37. Right of Inhabitants at large, to attend County Meetings, 
asserted, in a Second * Letter to the Freeholders, Manufacturers, 


and Inhabitants of Staffordshire. By John Pearson, Esq. 8vo. . 


6d. Debrett, &c. 


The subject examined in this pamphlet is certainly of importance. 
Mr. Pearson maintains, : 


* 





_ * We have not been able to procure the First Letter. -Perhaps 
it was printed as am essay or paragraph in a news-paper. 
Aa 3 ¢ First, 
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‘ First, That a sheriff is authorised to convene inhabitants as well 
as freeholders, in other circumstances than those of “ Invasion, Ty. 
mult,” or Pursuit of Felons—and that subjects are entitled to assemble 
without distinction at a County Meeting called for the purpose of peti- 
tioning the a * 

¢ Secondly, That a public Meeting to address the Throne u 


the ground of public grievance indispensably requires the Inhabit, 
ants’’ to attend, and the Sheriff indiscriminately to invite them ; ‘and 
—I now add— 

‘ Thirdly, That a refusal to convene them is, at the present pe- 
riod, more particularly unfortunate and injudicious.’ 

Mr. Pearson supports these assertions by the authority of old 
statutes and law books, as well as by arguments drawn from the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country. In our opinion, if the people, 
situated as they now.are, refuse to act except in strict conformity to 
the directions of old statutes and law books, it is of very little conse. 
quence whether they assemble or not for any political purpose. Work 





Art. 38. Substance of an Address to a Parochial Meeting held at Chis- 
wick, in the County of Middlesex, Feb. 20, 1798; to consider the 
Propriety of a Voluntary Contribution for the Defence of the 
Country. By SirC. W. Rous Boughton, Bart. M. P. Chairman 
of the Meeting. Published at the Request of the Committee and 
Inhabitants. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 

This address, in its present form, is eloquent, argumentative, and 
happily adapted to the occasion. We are informed, also, that it was 
not delivered at the parochial meeting without good effect ;—an effect 
which does credit to the inhabitants of Chiswick, in general, as well as 
to Sir C. W. Rous Boughton, who so very commendably exerted 
his abilities on this public spirited-occasion. 


Art. 39. Consolatory Thoughts on Taxation or Contribution ; in Three 
Letters to a Member of the House of Commons. By the Author 
__ of § Thoughts on Taxation and a new System of Funding.’ 8vo, 


Aothocllerh PP. 8. Feb. 1798. No Reuters Name. 





n these few pages, little more is contained than a general suggestion 
of the propriety of the stockholder and landholder contributing to- 
wards the defence of the country. Some trite and often refuted ar- 
guments in favour of the positive advantages of the funding system 
are found in p. 5.. The author recommends ‘ to draw from the hoards 
of the miser, the funds of aliens, and the revenues of the disaffected, 
their full share of what is required to effect national security.’ Work.» 


Art. 40. Pacification; or the Safety and Practicability of a Peace 
__ with France. demonstrated: with Remarks upon the Advantages 
__ of a Change of Ministry, and the Dangers which threaten both 
_. Nations by an obstinate Perseverance in the War. 8vo. 1% 

Jordan. 1798. v 


~The object of these pages is to shew that peace might be obtained 


if the ministry were changed; and that it is highly probable that 
peace never will be restored to us till such a change takes place. It 


does not necessarily follow, nor indeed are we sanguine in the ho Se 
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that any administration could terminate the war, after all that has 
happened, on very advantageous or very honourable terms. Work..n. 


Art. 41. The Progress of Delusion; or, an Address to all Parties : 
exposing the Influence and Effects of popular Credulity and Indo. 
lence, and pointing out the only Means of being preserved from 
National Ruin. 8vo. 1s. Hatchard, &c. 

The design of this well-intended tract is fairly set forth by its au- 
thor, in the following passage, which we extract from his introduc- 
tory paragraph : 

‘ In the following observations I propose to investigate the gene- 
ral character of those delusions by which, in all ages, and in all 
countries, popular corruption and universal anarchy have been made 
to prevail. 1 propose to investigate in what motives they have their 
origin, and for what purposes, and by what stratagems they are inva- 
riably and uniformly supported. The application to our own time 
and history is obvious.’ 

Popular publications, which, like this, appear to be chiefly cal- 
culated for common readers, seem to claim the honour of ranking 
among the most useful of the political productions of the press. 


Art. 42. A General View of a Plan of Universal and equal Taxa- 
tion. By A. Hunter. 8vo. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 

Nothing is more easy than to propose a general tax on property ; 
all the difficulty lics in framing and adjusting the details and modi- 
fications : but with these the present author, like most financiers out of 
doors, does not much trouble himself. His idea of taxing the in- 
come gained by professional industry, equally with well-se Mei. and cer- 
tain annuities for life, seems highly unjust. Yet, if we mistake not, 
he is himself a professional man. We suppose the writer to be the 


worthy Dr. Hunter, of York. 
Art. 43. 4 Letter to the Landholders of Great Britain on the pre- 


sent important Crisis: containing some interesting Observations 
to Stockholders. By a Friend to the landed Interest. 8vo. 
pp. 86. 2s. Jordan. 1798. 
he possessors of land and the creditors of the public are here 
warned of the danger that impends over their property, if they do 
not contribute liberally to the state, and obtain a system of reform. 
According to this writer, ‘a thorough reform or revolution must inevi- 
tably take place.’ 


Art. 44. An Appeal to the People of England, occasioned by the late 
Declaration of the French Directory. 8vo.. pp. 74. 28. 
Debrett. 

This appeal is written with correctness and animation, and the 
arguments contained in it against submitting to the French, Direc- 
tory cannot fail to make a deep impression on a free and spirited 


people. De 


Art. 45. Unite or Fall.f 12mo. 6d. Wright. 1798. 
The few and trite observations of this little pamphlet are designed 
to shew ‘ that the war, from the beginning, was unavoidable ;. that 
we were not the aggressors; that no ministers could have kept 
Aa4 upon 


Work..n. 
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‘upon terms with France, without injury to their country: and 
that peace, notwithstanding two attempts on the part of Great 
Britain to procure it, has hitherto been unattainable.’ 


Art. 46. Observations on the Establishment of the Bank of England 
and on the Paper Circulation of the Country. By Sir Francis 
Baring, Bart. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Sewell. 1797. 

To the respectable character and talents, to the long and diversified 
commercial experience, and to the rare independence of Sir Francis 
Baring, we have every wish to do justice : but to his opinions we do 
not bow with implicit submission. | | 

The Bank of England may be considered in two ways. 1. As a go, 





Work. 


' -vernment-office—for incashing the remittances of provincial receivers, * 


and for paying to the stockholders their dividends, and to the public 
pensioners their salaries. 2. Asa private commercial company—is- 
suing bankers’ notes on the credit of a subscribed capital, and em- 
ploying its funds profitably in discounting bills of exchange, or in the 
purchase of national securities. In the first of these capacities, as a 
pay-office, the Bank does its business notoriously at a heavy expence 
to the public; so that, if the office of national receiver and paymaster 
were rotatory among the London bankers at the pleasure of the Chan- 
éellor of the Exchequer, this department of public business might be 
executed by competition on much more economic terms. It is 
true, however, that the security of arrears, the difficulty of fraud, and 
the methodical punctuality of uninterrupted experience, might aH 
suffer diminution from disturbing the present arrangement.—In the 
second of these capacities, as a trading company, the Bank is but in- 
significant, and is certainly injurious. Its circulation of notes, we be- 
lieve, rarely ascends to nine millions. One third of this amount or 
about three millions, may usually be employed in discounting mer- 
chants’ bills. Not onlytheremaining six millions are habitually advanced 
to government, but a considerable part also of the permanent original 
capital. ‘The quantity of bullion hoarded my commonly exceed 
five millions; and it ought always to beara closer relation to the 
sums advanced for government, than to those furnished to commerce; 
as the mercantile circulation is yery likely to keep in play whatever 
capitals it is once permitted to absorb; whereas the issues for go; 
vernment, inasmuch as they consist of salary and income, must al- 
ways tend to immediate realization. Now this assistance given to 
commerce, this discountage of three millions, is so very trifling, 


that (we are credibly informed) a single provincial banking-house 


has been wont to discount bills in London to one third of the amount 


of the whole Bank of England itself. If, therefore, the charter 


were annulled which confers on this company the exclusive privilege 
of issuing bankers’ notes in and near London ; and if there be re 
banking-houses in the metropolis on a footing with the provincia 
bankers ; the accommodation to commerce in the way of discount, 
which would result from their individual issues of notes, would be 
increased tenfold by the mere abolition of the monopoly. Calculate 


back for twenty or thirty years the immense effect of withholding 


from productive circulation a decuple supply,—-and some idea may be 
formed of the prodigious impediment which this chartered — 
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this privileged corporation, has opposed to the natural progress of the 
ulence of London. | 

Sir Francis Baring, instead of advising, like Sir William Pulteney, 
a gentle dissolution of this company, and the conversion of its éstab- 
lishment into a mere pay-office, recommends the dangerous experi- 
ment of —a bank-notes a legal tender generally. The immediate 
consequences of this measure would be, as we conceive, an enormous 
issue of this paper for all departments of the public service; an offi- 
cious exchange of it for any thing intrinsically valuable, to the com- 
plete exclusion and extinction of all the private provincial paper- 
currency ; a progressive depreciation of it, not nominal indeed but 
real, by the comparative advance of price in all commodities, as well 
as in gold and silver ; and consequently, a diminution of the value of 
the pound sterling, to the grievous injury of all creditors, to the dis- 
paragement of rents, and to the partial confiscation of all capitals lent 
on mortgage, bond, or funded security. 

Sir Francis Baring also suggests the propriety of making pro- 
vincial bank-notes payable taventy days after sight ; which may be good 
advice to certain bankers, but ought by no means to be compelled 
by law, as it would enable persons of inferior capital to trade on a 
par with the really wealthy. ’ 

This pamphlet, however, is full of curious and valuable informa- 
tion relative to the late fluctuations of commercial and public credit in 
Great Britain, and displays much practical knowlege, and occasional 
extent and comprehension of view. 


Art. 47. ©’Connor’s Letters to Earl Camden. 12mo. 6d. Johnson. rf 


In times of great political agitation, the human character be- 
comes completely developed, and we then behold extraordinary in- 
stances of virtue and of depravity. The letters before us display the 
one and the other, in a degree hardly credible on one side, if the 
facts were not supported by the most respectable testimony. It ap- 
pears that the author, Mr. Roger O’Connor, has been long im- 
prisoned in Ireland through the machinations of his brother Robert 
©’Connor, who employed and even compelled an informer to swear 
against him. We cannot relate the circumstances better than in 
transcribing part of the affidavit of Samuel Speare, a Lieutenant 
in the 8th regiment of foot.—-**Deponent saith, that towards the latter 
end of said month of July, the deponent was in company with the 
said Robert Longfield O’Connor, standing in a field near said house, 
he, the deponent, saw a person of the name of Cullenane, as depo- 
nent was informed by said Robert Longfield O’Connor, coming to- 
wards deponent and said Robert, whereupon the said,Robert men- 
tioned to the deponent the words following, or to the effect thereof 
+ Here comes one of the greatest rascals and villains existing ; he 
is coming to swear informations agent that villain my brother.” 
Saith, the said Robert afterwards desired said Cullenane to go to 
his office-door, and that the said Robert would let him in. Saith, 
that soon after this, deponent accompanied the said Robert into his 
said office, whereypon the said Cullenane was desired to come into 
said office ; and saith, upon said Cullenane’s coming in, deponent was 
forcibly struck with evident marks of apprehension and trepidation — 
: _ which 
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which the countenance and appearance of Cullenane betrayed. Saith 
that immediately after the said Robert swore the said Cullenane, he 
informed him that he was to give informations against said Roger O’ Connor: 
and after said Robert had put some questions to said Cullenane, ‘nd 
after intimating a wish that the said Cullenane should answer said ques- 
tions so as to criminate the said Roger O’ Connor, he, the said Culle. 
nane, became alarmed, greatly frightened and agitated, and declined 
complying with the wish of the said Robert; whereupon the said 
Robert assured the said Cullenane, that the swearing, as was required 


against the said Roger O’ Connor, was A MERE MATTER OF FORM, and 


at the said Robert would keep the matter so sworn to himself, and 
at the same time mentioned to said Cullenane, that by his swearing 
against the said Roger O’Connor, he the said Cullenane would save 
himself from going to prison. Saith, that the said Robert having in 
manner amt | operated on the mind of Cullenane, he the said 
Cullenane acquiesced in adopting or confirming any charge intended to 
bim by the said Robert Long field against the said Roger O’Connor: 
and this Deponent saith, that when the said Robert used to put a 
question to the said Cullenane, tending to criminate the said Roger, 
and that the said Cullenane could not answer the same, or declined doing 
so, he, the said Robert, used to frame and manage the said question, 
and so work upon the said Cullenane to answer the same to the pre- 
judice of the said Roger; but, before the said Cullenane would ac- 
tually give said answer, he, the said Cullenane, used to ask the said 
Robert, whether his answering said question as suggested to him by 
the said Robert, would save himself? to which the said Robert used 
to reply in the affirmative : and thereupon, and not before, said Culle- 
nane answered said question, Saith, that the whole of said examina- 
tion of said Cullenane was conducted in manner aforesaid, and was 
immediately reduced to writing in presence of deponent; and, after 
said writing or information was signed by said Cullenane, he, the said 
Cullenane, said to the said Robert, “ Now, Sir, I hope I am free 
from any thing you may have against me,” or words to that effect ; 
whereupon the said Robert replied in the affirmative, and that he 
might go away, for that nothing more would be required of him.” 

te is reasonable to presume that this affidavit contains the truth, 
sinceas fares we know) neither the person who made it, nor any of 
those who have repeatedly published it in both kingdoms, have 
been prosecuted. Yet Roger O’Connor is still in prison, and Robert 
O’Connor still holds the office of a Magistrate ! 


‘These letters are written with vigor, and strongly exhibit the 


patriotism, spirit, and constancy of the writer. Work-n: 


NOVEL. 

Art. 48. Moral Tales, consisting of the Reconciliation, a Sketch 
‘of the Belvoir Family, a Fairy Tale in the modern Style. Cle- 
mentia and Malitia, a Fairy Tale in the ancient Style, Charles 
and Maria;a Novel founded on Fact. The best Heart in the 
World, a Novel, the Offspring of Fancy. By Joseph Moser, Esq. 
Author of the Turkish Tales, and Hermit of Caucasus, &e. 

. Yamo.. 2.Vols. 978. sewed. Rivingtons, &c. © 1797. : 
~ "These, pieces are of various merit. ‘The first two are ——— 
14 ably 
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ably the best, but they may all be read with interest, and they all 
uniformly tend to promote the cause of gagd morality. 


RELIGIOUS and POLEBMICAL. “ 


Art. 49. The Condition of Curates of the Church of England conii- 
dered, with Reflections upon Non-residence. By Mpeceyrepoy. 
8vo. pp. 46. 18. 6d. Ridgway. ‘ 
The censure with which this author attaches to the conduct of the 

higher and more favoured orders of the church is conveyed in manly 

and temperate language ; while his commiseration of others who la- 
bour in the ecclesiastical vineyard, without the certainty or even the 
hope of adequate remuneration, is expressed with truth and delicacy. 

The argument turns on the following topics: —incompetency in learn- 

ing and morals of many candidates for holy orders; inconsiderate- 

ness or partiality in bishops giving ordination ; pluralities ; culpable 
neglect of residence; and the ineffectual remedy afforded by the 

Curate’s Act lately sanctioned by parliament. The writer pourtrays, 

in conclusion, an imaginary Protestant Bishop. Similar ideas have been 

given tous of a Patriot King and an Utopian Republic by Bolingbroke 
and Sir T. More. A contrary tenour of conduct introduces the 
following severe animadversion : 

‘ Let our Right Reverend Prelates reflect upon the serious and 
increasing evils of non-residence, and apply to these and to other 
abuses, what they have in their power, a radical remedy. Let them, 
in the first place, resign their rectories themselves, and then seleet 
to their preferments in their own gift, the most deserving men in 
their diocese: those who have hitherto struggled against adversity 
with fortitude and integrity, who have maintained a numerous family 
with credit and respectability, and who have conscientiously dis- 
charged the weighty trust committed to them with assiduity and zeal, 
and whose age, whose length of services, and pious labours, entitle 
them to consideration and reward. Let them, in no instance, en- 
courage pluralities, by bestowing a living upon one already beneficed, 
before he resigns the other ; exhorting him to the necessity of retiring 
from an office of which he can no becoeh conscientiously discharge 
the duties. Other patrons of livings will soon follow so excellent 
an example. We should not then observe strange tenants in the pa- 
lace of the Bishop, in the houses of Deans, in residentiary houses, 
{falsely so called,) or in the country parsonage. We should not then 
observe so many advertisements in the newspapers for Curacies. We 
should not then see the nobility and wealthy commoners, educating, 
as it is called, their younger sons to the clerical profession, and por- 
tioning them with some of the hest emoluments of the Church; 
who, disdaining the humble employment of performing parochial 
duties, pass their time between the sports of the chace, the frivolity 
of a watering place, or the gaities of London, until the interest of 
their friends with the Minister or the Chancellor obtain for them a 
Quietus from all their severe studics and ecclesiastical services, the 
true Otium cum Dicnitats. We should not then hear of dignities 
being bartered for benefices, and benefices for dignities, to accom. 
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modate the sons and nephews of those who have the chief disposal of 
such preferments. We should not then see the son of a Bishop, a 
boy of fourteen years of age, the Registrar of an Ecclesiastical 
Court; nor .the sons, brothers, and nephews of so many of the 
Bishops, enjoying severally rich prebends, residentiaryships, chan- 
cellorships of dioceses, archdeaconries, together with a plurality of 
‘valuable benefices, with the super-addition of considerable secular 
fortunes... We should not then hear of rich preferments being held b 
one, upon condition of transferring the emoluments to others.” d 
Two circumstances, which might have been urged by our author 
with his usual candour and effect, we are surprised to find unnoticed 
by him. We refer to the sales of advowsons by public auction, and 
‘ the interference of clergymen at elections. Scarcely half a century is 
past since the sale of a living was a covert, and perhaps then consi- 
dered as a disgraceful transaction; when friendships formed in early 
life were rewarded by future preferment, which is now sold to exone- 
rate the patrimonial acres ;—and the successful tradesman now provides 
for his younger son (be his talents or inclination what they may) by 


,a benefice, as cheaply purchased as any other merchandige:—but that ,f 


clergymen, when resident in borough towns, should be induced, as 
following the certain avenue to preferment, ta practise the scandalous 
tricks,.or to share the profligate riot of a contested election, must 


indeed ‘* be spoken of to their shame.” Dall” 


Art. 50. Three Letters addressed ta the Readers of Paine’s Age of 
Reason. By one of the People called Christians. 8vo. 6d. 
Darton and Harvey. 1797. 

Blended as things commonly are in this world, it is not surprising 
that truth and error should be often confounded ; and that, on disco- 
vering the folly of superstition and the artifice of priestcraft, men 
should, fora time at least, view even true religion with an eye of sus- 
picion. Bishop Watson has observed, in his late pamphlet, that the 
superstition of the church of Rome excited infidelity on the Conti- 
nent’; and his statement is not far, perhaps, from being correct. 
Admitting this fact, may we not look at home, and discover some 
source of infidelity in our own dogmata and religious institutions? Do 
we not hold forth some things for Christianity which are not strictly 
such? Do we not make greater demands on faith than Christ and his 
apostles have done? Do we exhibit Christianity ju its original and un- 
sophisticated simplicity: If the latter were done, we might not be able 
to convince every proud sophister in this pretended age of reason? 
but we should reduce the question between the people called Christians 
and unbelievers into a narrower compass. 

The writer of these letters appears anxious to see this effected; he- 
would therefore have the Gospel considered as * the voice of mercy 
calling man to his Maker,’ and exhorts his fellow-creatures to embrace 


it as the purest system of morals, and as the surest road to happiness,’ Moo-y. 


‘Art. 51. Common Sense; or the plain Man’s Answer to the Question, 

Whether Christianity be a Religion worthy of our Choice in this 

- Age ‘of’ Reason? In Two Letters to a Deistical Friend. By 
-’ Philalethes, 8vo. 6d. Knott. — 

ee 15 Philalethes 
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Philalethes appears to write from the dictates of a good heart; and 
his short letters may be of use to commor readers. We agree with 
him that ifmen ‘ could be persuaded to sah: Christianity of its dis- 


uises, and contemplate it in its native simplicity and dignity, they 
would be charmed with its beauty, and devote themselves to its in- 
terest.’ | 
Art. 52. Sermons on different Occasions and on practical Duties. By 
the Rev. Samuel Hayes, A. M. formerly Usher of Westminster 
School. 8vo. pp. 331. 58- Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 
Amid the numerous sermons that fall under our review, it is pleas- 
ing to remark that, on the whole, they have generally some practical 


stendency. Some, indeed, are merely speculative, or political, or decla- 


matory, orpolemical: but a great portion, we think we may say the much 
greater part, keep principally in view that which ought to be the ob- 
ject in ali these productions, the advancement of truth and righteous- 
ness, a religious, a virtuous, a Christian spirit and conduct ; and such 
is the character which may be justly given of the discourses now be- 
fore us. In one of the sermons, which considers with energy and 
argument the subject of a future state, we suppose that the author 
alludes to the French nation, though he adds, (p. 189))—* a country 
that lately claimed pre-eminence in the pure establishment of Christ- 
ianity ;’ their government did indeed claim the title of most Christian, 
et it was known that Deism, if not Atheism, greatly prevailed, and 
that the mental as well as bodily captivity in which they were held, 
when it came to be discovered, has proved one great source of the 
anarchy in which they have been invelved: a circumstance, perhaps, 
not always sufficientlygegarded by those who advert to the subject. 
The volume before 1s would in #se/f secure a favorable and respect- 
ful notice: but to this we have a farther motive, were it less worthy 
than it is of our esteem, on account of the direct design of the pub- 
lication to afford some assistance to the author’s family. We have, 
therefore, only to say that the sermons, in number seventeen, are ra- 
tional and sensible ; enforcing with a proper spirit and in a pleasing 
manner important and useful truths. 


Art. 53. 4 Dissertation on the Vision contained in the Second Chapter 
of Zechariah. By ‘Thomas Wintle, B.D. of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 8vo, 1s. Rivingtons. 1797. 

While the enemies of systematical Christianity are daily increasing, 
and jointly labouring to undermine the fabric of orthodoxy, there are 
hot wanting apologists and champions who stand forth in its sup- 
port: but some of these, we are sorry to observe, are apt to counter- 
act their own purposes, and to injure the cause which they mean 
to serve, hy taking untenable ground, or weakly defending their 
posts. 


sent dissertation. He sees Christ the Son of God every where in the 
Old Testament ; and particularly in the vision which he has chosen 
for the subject of his comments. It is contained in the fourth and 
nine following verses of the second chapter of Zechariah ; which he 
thus renders 7 ’ 


4. © Jeru. 





Moo-y. 


Hi. 


Of this number, we apprehend, is the learned author of the pre-' 
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4- * Jerusalem shall inhabit villages, 
From the multitude of men and of cattle within her. 
5- * And I will be unto her, saith Jehovah, 
A wall of fire round about, 
And glory will I be in the midst of her. 
6. “ Ho! ho! and flee from the land of the north, saith Jehovah: 
Surely towards the four winds of the heavens 
Have I made an opening for you, saith Jehovah. 
7. “ Ho! Sion, escape, 
Thou that dwellest with the daughter of Babylon. 


8. © For thus saith Jehovah of hosts, ‘here shall be another glory. 


He sendeth me over the nations that spoil you; 
For he that teucheth you toucheth the apple of his eye. 
g. ® For behold I wave my hand over them, 
And they shall become a spoil to those that serve them: 
Then shall ye know that Jehovah of hosts hath sent me. 
ro. * Sing and rejoice, O daughter of Sion, 
For behold I come, 
And I will dwell in the midst of thee, saith Jehovah. 
tx. ** And many nations shall be joined to Jehovah in that dayy 
And they shall be to me a people; , 
And when I shall have dwelt in the midst of thee, 
Thou shalt know that Jehovah of hosts hath sent me untothee. 
3r2. ** Then will Jehovah possess Judah 
His portion in the holy land, 
And will again choose Jerusalem. 
13. ** Be silent, all flesh, before Jehovah; | 
For he is raised up from the habitation of his holiness.” 
Though we do not deem this version so correct as that of New- 
come, and though we think the last part of v. 6. totally mistrans- 
Jated, we shall not make any remarks either on it or on the critical 
notes that accompany it. We shall even suppose the version to be 
an excellent one: but we must be allowed to say that we cannot find 
in the whole passage a single trace of Jesus Christ, the eternal Logos 
and incarnate Son of God. Nor do we believe that any part of the 
prophecy of Zechariah is literally applicable to Jesus Christ. 

e know that passages have been accommodated and applied to 
Christ by the evangelists and apostles: but, when we read them in the 
originals, without theological prepossession, we are forced to confess 
that we should never have thought of applying predictions, which evi- 
dently relate to the restoration and establishment of a temporal king- 
dom at Jerusalem, to the spiritual kingdom of Jesus Christ. We 
would advise our author to read what has been lately written on this 
subject by the learned German Biblical critics: particularly by 
Semler, Eichhorn, and Herder. 

Mr. W. explains, in this pamphlet, some other texts, from Hag- 
gai and the Psalms; all of which he labours to adjust to his system. 

The author is already known in the literary world by An improved 
Version of Daniel—The Expediency, (Fc. of the Christian Redemption, 
in eight Bampton-lecture sermons, and 4 Letter to the pet of Wore 
sester, occasioned by the famous Strictures on Bishop Lowth. ~ 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 54. The Englishman’s Manual; containing a general View of 
the Constitution, Laws, Government, Revenue, ecclesiastical, 
civil, military, and naval Establishments of England, designed as 
an Introduction to those important Studies. By J. Price. 12mo. 
pp- 234- 38 Boards. Sael. 1797. 

Of this little volume the utility is apparent as far as the intention, 
but the excellence of such. compilations depends chiefly on their 
plan. A manual of our constitution, at once compendious and ac- 
curate, merits the attention of the younger class of readers, espe- 
cially if entering on the political stage ; nor has it inferior use in re- 
freshing the memories of many, who sometimes indulge in wide dis- 
cussions of topics connected with English history, and are yet 
incorrect or ignorant in their statements. ‘T’o speak generally of this 
performance, it certainly abounds in important information ; and we 
may observe, likewise, that it is extremely difficult to be very com- 
pendious and equally satisfactory. In the following instances, the 
subject is rather vaguely described ; ¢ ‘The number of temporal lords 
iacludia the Scots peers are [is] about 260.’ P. 44. No notice is 
taken of the Scots nobility, who are 69 collectively, and by the act 
of union cannot be increased. Sixteen are peers of parliament, and 
the others peers of the realm. Instead of conjecturing, Mr. P. might 
have given the presené and real state of the peerage : the whole num- 
ber is 275, out of whom eight more than the majority have been 
created by George the Third. 

In the present reign, 5 Dukes, 10 Marquises, 28 Earls, 10 Viscounts, 
and 89 Barons, making in the whole 142 peers of parliament, have 
been promoted to the great Council of the nation. A creation -of 
four more only would render the House of Lords exactly doubled by 
the Commons, 

P. 46. The author observes that ‘ peeresses in their own right, and 
the wives and widows of peers, have the privilege of being tried by 
their peers, but this is said not to extend to Bishops.’ ‘The trials 
of Archbishop Laud and Bishop Atterbury prove the contrary. 

Mr. P. appears to have misunderstood the principle on which cer- 
tain boroughs first sent members to parliament ; it was literally that 
of onus, and not of privilege or immunity. His statement that 
Cornwall, because more connected with the crown, sent an undue 
proportion of representatives, is inaccurate. ‘The stannary towns 
were enabled to support the charge of the wages of their mem- 
bers, which at that time were demanded and paid. The staple 
towns in Wiltshire were in a similar predicament ; and that county 
still retains its superior number. ‘That the counties of Gloucester and 
Hereford, equally abounding in wool, a principal article of our an- 
tieat commerce, should return fewer members. than others of much 
less extent, can be originally explained by their having been royal 
seigniories, and therefore favoured with such indulgence and exemp« 
tion. , 

Art. §5. Ridgway’s Annual Tax-Guide; or complete Register of 
Taxes, to Feb. 8, 1798. Containing a copious Abstract oftevery 

Clause 
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Clause in the Assessrep Tax Mu tipication Act. 12mo. 6d; 

Ridgway, &c. | 

The general utility of abstracts of this kind is so obvious, that t 
enlarge on such a topic would answer no end but to try the patience 
of our readers: they seem to be, indeed, to say the least, as neces. 
sary in families as an almanac. 


Art. 56. Gale’s Cabinet of Knowledge; or Miscellaneous Recrea. 
tions, &c. 12mo. pp. 343. 48. 6d. Boards. Wallis. 1797, ' 
A multifarious collection, very closely printed. The author pros 
fesses to have culled ‘ about seven hundred serious comical and hue 
morous paradoxes, with pertinent and ingenious answers,’ being the 
essence of the lady’s and other diaries, and all the conjuring books 
of freatert credit in the present day. 
here is a class of readers to whom this volume,—as full, as the 
proverb says, (begging Lord Chesterfield’s pardon, ) *¢ as an egg is of 
meat,’’—may afford no small delight. 

It is, however, to be hoped that some of them are versed in leger« 
demain, or the complex directions for tricks on cards will be of no 
avail ; as that talent is usually pre-supposed. We think ‘ the Ca. 
binet of Knowlege’ well calculated for country villages, where the 
schoolmasters keep common-place books, to surprise their friends 





with the contents of them at Christmas. Dally 


Art. 57. Observations on the Occurrences from 1794 to 1797. With 
a Caution to the Editors of Opposition Prints; particularly the 
Editor of the Scotch Chronicle. By Alexander Stewart, many 
Years in the Suite of Carolina Matilda, late Queen of Denmark. 
12mo. pp.24. 1s. Stewart 
Mr. S. does not inform us what situation he held in the suite of her 

late Danish majesty: but, if we may judge from the specimen be- 

fore us, he did not obtain his place by his literary abilities. The 
advocates for despotic government have often established the office of 
licencer of the press, to protect them against their literary opponents: 
but perhaps it might be as necessary to appoint an inspector to 
protect their system from the ridicule cast on it by the poor exer- 


tions of many of their volunteer authors. Work 


Art. 58. Moral Biography ; or, the Worthies of England dis« 
played: containing the Lives of Persons eminently distinguished’ 
for their Virtues and Talents, designed for the Use of Private 
Families and Public Schools 12mo. 2s. 6d. Boards. Sael. 
1797. 

Chis biographical selection seems well adapted for the information 
and improvement of young readers; whose miuds are generally more 
deeply impressed by what they behold in the lively mirror of examples 
than by what comes to them in the cold inanimate form of verbak pre- 
cept.. In the first-mentioned mode, they see the seed of mstruction 
sown ; they observe it also springing up ;—the produce ripens before 
their eyes ; and it is their own most inexcusable fault if they do not, 
with the sickle of emulation, reap the benefit of a competent share of 
the harvest.—In the latter mode, the understanding may — 
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dull, the ear too heedless, or the memory too frail; and the seed 
that is ill sown will, incourse, ptoduce a penurious harvest. 

“The brief details here given of the wise, the great, and the good, 
who have run their mortal race before us, are comprised within a 
very moderate compass ; as our readers will easily conceive when they 
are informed that, in a little duodecimo, of not more than t10 pages, 


(and not a small type, ) we have thirty-seven biographical accounts,— 


of such illustrious men as Addison, Alfred, Bacon, Camden, Hale, 
Locke, Newton, &c. &c.—In the list, also, we observe the names 
of some eminent persons lately deceased; —as, Sir William Jones, Dr. 
Sam. Johnson, Mr, Gainsborough, Dr. B. Franklin, Dr. Kippis, 
the benevolent Mr. John Howard, &c.—Tie accounts of these 
worthies are drawn up in a plain perspicuous style ; and, on the whole, 
the compiler may be justly considered as having proved himself a friend 
to the rising generation, by providing for his juvenile readers such ra- 
tional and instructive entertainment. 


Art. 59. An Economical and New Method of Cookery, describing up- 
wards of Eighty cheap, wholesome, and nourishing Dishes; &c, 
&e. By Eliza Valroe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. or six for 10s.6d. Long- 
man. 1798. 

What have Reviewers and authors to do with cookery ?—but this 
is economical cookery, with which, we aflirm, we Save something to 
do. Besides, there is somewhat about chemistry and medicine in the 
work, so that it may very fairly come under our inspection, We 
shall, then, just let our readers into the principle of Mrs. Melroe’s 
improvement, and leave them to learn the particulars of its appli- 
cation from the pamphlet itself. Assuming as a postulatum that the 
fat is the essential part of meat, her plan for ‘ cheap living’ is to 
take the dripping of roasted meat, suet, or the like, and by means 
of the farinaceous matter of barley, oatmeal, wheat flour, potatoes, 
&c. to unite it with water into a soup, properly flavoured with vege- 
tables. This, she assérts from experience, makes an article equall 
savoury, wholesome, and nutritious ; and we can readily believe that, 
by a thorough union of the oily particles with the farinaceous jelly 
or mucilage, no disagreeable effects will be produced on the stomach. 
That the soup, however, will obtain the flavour and agreeable taste of 
the meat from the fat alone, we must taste to be convinced; and 
hitherto, we own, our kitchen interest has not enabled us to make 
a trial. 

The greater part of the pamphlet is a compilation of economical 
receipts from other authorities. —Such publications may be very use- 
ful in the ordinary ranks of life. They may induce notable people 
to make trials of new and wholesome dishes with very little expence ; 
and valuable improvements in cookery and housewifery may be made: 


—why should the Welsh be the only makers of good leek-porridge ? 


Art. 60. Essays on Civil Government, and Subjection and Obedience to 
the Higher Powers. 8vo. 8d. Wigan printed, by W. Lyon. 
These plain and familiar essays may be perused with good effect 

among people of plain sense and sober meaning, in opposition to the 

wild politics and licentious tenets of such delusive writers as T. Paine, 
and other blind leaders of the blind. ' 
Rey. Marcu, 1798. Bb THANKS 
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THANKSGIVING SERMONS, Dec, 19, 1797. 


Art. 61. Deliverance from.£Enemies, a Ground for Thanksgiving. By 

William Agutter, A.M. Chaplain and Secretary to the Asylum. 

-8vo. 6d. Rivingtons. 

The discourses already published by Mr. A. abound in what the 
djvines of the old French school termed ‘ Onction ;? and he now 
strenuously attacks the Hydra of the new French Philosophy. Na. 
tional Thanksgiving being of course founded on national triumph, he 
draws the following picture of our peculiar happiness, as contrasted 
with the anarchy of our foes. 


‘ Asa Nation, we have great cause to be thankful. 


‘ Our climate is temperate and healthy ; favourable to the exer. 


tions of labour and industry at all seasons of the year. 

‘ We are exempt from those convulsions of nature which suddenly 
involve whole kingdoms in tremendous ruin—We see the peculiar 
comfort of our insular situation; for although engaged in a most 
alarming and extraordinary war, though the Lingtoh of the earth 
have been deeply convulsed, terrified by alarms, astonished by de- 
feats and reduced by plunder, yet war has not been in our gates. 
We have slept secure. A vain, a mighty and determined: foe has 
scarce ventured to approach our extensive coasts. 

‘ Our Laws are ated in wisdom and executed with mercy, 
justice and integrity, by some of the first characters that ever adorned 
the Bench. 

‘ The different ranks and orders in society ultimately tend to the 
comfort, the security and protection of the whole. 

‘ Our Religion is founded on the revealed Will of God; the Holy 
Scriptures, translated into our own language, are the basis of the 
Protestant Church ; but while we hold fast that which is excellent, 
we respect even the scruples of others: we force no man’s consctence. 
The door of 'Toleration stands open, that every man may worship 
Creator and Redeemer in the way ine most approves. 

‘ Our commerce, although in some particulars it may be carried 
to too great an excess, yet affords employment, support ané@.com- 
fort to vast numbers, from the cultivator of the raw materials to the 
mariner and the merchant.’ 

Candidly, however, allowing that we have been visited by cala- 
mities which are the natural result of war, he recommends the most 


perfect acquiescence in any measure which our present rulers may’ 


adopt for its prosecution, and urges the uselessness of complaint. 


Art. 62. Preached in the Church of St. John Baptist, Wakefield, 
By R. Munkhouse, D. D. of Queen’s College, Oxford. 8vo. 


1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 


By no violent effort of transmutation, we have here a sermon con-. 
verted into a political essay, which the author in his preface calls ‘the - 


substance of a discourse.? The “ drum ecclesiastic,’’ it is true, is 
loudly beaten ;—and although this essay retains the form, it wants 
the characteristics of a sermon, if such be to inculcate the mild doc- 
trines of Christianity, and ‘‘ to speak truth in the spirit of love.’ 


We too can feel an abhorrence of the wickednesses of our enemy as. 


strongly 
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strongly as this loyal divine; yet we lament to find that political 
opinions, merely as respecting present men and measures, should tend 
to the support of harsh and (we hope) unmerited aspersion. Te 
blend and confound descriptions of men, who think and act on prin- 
ciples that are totally irreconcileable, will not convince the moderate 
and the candid; however successful such artifice may have been found 
with the weak and well meaning, who define nothing for theme 
selves. 

The political opinions of the author of the Pursuits of Literature 
accompany this essay in almost every page, by way of notes. 

How dispassionately Dr. M. thinks of many of his fellow country- 
men, the subjoined extract will shew : | 

‘ With respect to the various complaints and murmurings against 
the administration of public affairs, the long details of fabricated 
abuses and corruptions, the cruelty of oppressive Tests, unconsti- 
tutional Acts, and inadequate Representation, these however cor- 
dially uttered, or feelingly insisted upon, by some, are I can not but 
suspect not unfrequently.and wildly magnified by others, whose pre- 


judices are cultivated in direct opposition to their cooler judgments, 


and better information ; who torment themselves by repressing con- 
viction on one hand, and circulating false statements on the other; 
and all this for the doubly mischievous satisfaction @f misleading the 
weak, the ignorant, and unwary; and of throwing every possible 
obstruction in the way of those, who are appointed to preside at the 
helm of government. 

‘ To guard against the ill-effects, which might otherwise accrue 
from the wider dissemination of these villanous designs upon the 
minds of the populace, (in the hope of being able to seduce them 
from their allegiance, by preparing them for change, and giving 
them ill impressions of our present happy establishment and wise 
administration,) is a joint obligation upon the State, and upon 
every individual who is at all anxious to benefit the community, and 
to deserve well of his country.’ ; | 

Of metaphor we recommend this specimen : 

‘ These are the friends of the enemies of their country :—of that 
country, which (if it has a fault) is too good for the grumbling hive 
that battens on its generous soil and nestles with its stings in its nur- 
turing bosom.’—* When, after the fashion of the great prototype of 
political regeneration, all that is held sacred, and inestimably dear to 
her true and legitimate children, must be swept away in one come 
mon ruin, and the blood of her subjects shed to moisten the root of 
that ACCURSED TREE, “* whose grapes are grapes of gaul.’’ 

Surely the Doctor cannot intend a pun? Possibly the last word is 
an error of the press. 


Art. 63. Preached at the Cathedral at Winchester by Edmund 

— Prebendary of Winchester. 4to. 18. Cadell jun. and 

avies. 

Another eulogium on the present administration, under the form 
of a sermon, professing and maintaining similar dogmata, but in a 
more original style of composition. Declamatfon breathes its most 
sonorous tones, aided by a metaphor, triads, quaternions, 

2 and 


Dall ¥ 
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and: ‘¢ periods of a mile.” The first two pages of a closely printed 
4to. are nearly occupied by as many sentences only. As Mr. P.%, 
rhetoric is somewhat peculiar, we add an instance :—adverting toa 
late lamentable event, he observes: 
-.€ To that deepest night of Mutiny, succeeded the brightest day 
of Victory, that, if it was long obscured, and so late before it rose 
again, rose then, we trust, never to set again.’ 

Again ; speaking of French principles : | 

‘ They do not confine themselves to single acts of partial corrup- 
tion, to piece-meal perverfion, or half.paced perdition, but under. 
thine by wholesale, contaminate in mass, and destroy in gross, the 
whole medium of the mind: they are not content with saying, to 
the Navy, rebel ; to the Army, revolt; to the People, rises to 
the Clergy, be apostate; to the Legislature, vanish ; to the Govern. 
ment, fall; to the King, perish; to the Constitution, cease :—no!? 

Little, however, did we expect in a Christian discourse to hear of 
such heathenish topics as ¢ the wisdom of Ulysses, the fraud of the 
Syrens, or the strength of Hercules,’ p. 8, &c. &e. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 64. 4 due Ordination as necessary as a due Call to the Gospel 
Priesthood, kc. By C.C. Church, Rector of Gosforth, and 
Minister of Trinity, Whitehaven. 4to. pp. 47. 1s. 6d. Ri- 
vingtons. 1797. | 
The prominent features of this sermon are the peculiar dignity and 

glory of the priesthood. It is termed ‘ the function whereby an in. 

tercourse is preserved between the Deity and his rational creation ;? 
and ‘ the priest is declared, by virtue of his intercessory office, to be 
more excellent than his neighbour.’—‘ To him {we are farther told) 

God has delegated his prerogative of forgiving sin, and through him 

the moral and ceremonial law descends to the heirs of salvation.’ 

We are not disposed to discuss with the preacher the many strange 
and extravagant positions obtruded on the public in this discourse. 

He himself must learn to reason with more closeness and precision, 





Dal | 


before others can reason with him to any good purpose. | Mooy. 
Art. 65. Preached in the Cathedral Church of Hereford, Aug. 3, 


1797, at the Annual Meeting of the Subscribers to the General 
Infirmary in that City. By John Duncumb, M.A. Published 
for the Benefit of the Charity. 8vo. 6d. Hereford. 1797. 
This discourse is formed on the parable of the good Samaritan, and 
the inexhaustible topic of public charitable institutions. For the ho- 
nour of our nation, the Hereford Infirmary, in common with those 
of other counties, appears to have been very liberally supported, and 
extentively beneficial. | 
A desire of treating this subject with some degree of novelty has led 
Mr. D, into disquisitions not absolutely connected with it. The opt- 
nions of eminent men, which he cites in favour of Christianity, reter 
rather to matters of faith than of practice. His observations, however, 
with respect toGod’s moral government of the world, and the necessity 
‘of mutual dependence, seem very happily pointed towards our present 
times and circumstances as Englishmen, His address in conclusion has 
| considerable 
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considerable pathos ; and, on the whole, the discourse is entitled to a 


respectable rank among similar compositians. Dall” 


Art. 66. Preached before his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, and _ 
both Houses of Parliament, on Tuesday the 16th January 1798, 
being the Day appointed by his Excellency for a General Thanks. 
giving to Almighty God, for the many signal and important 
Victories which his Divine Providence hath vouchsafed to his 
Majesty’s Fleets in the Course of the present War. By the Right 
Rev. T. L. O’Beirne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ossory. 8yo. 
Dublin, printed for Watson. 1798. 

This discourse, though becomingly employed in the sacred service 
of piety, wears much of a political aspect; and it will, no doubt, 
from its very seasonable delivery, receive peculiar commendation. It 
js animated, eloquent, and happily adapted to the local situation of 
both the preacher and the audience, as well as to the particular oc- 
casion on which the zeal and abilities of Dr. O’ Beirne have been thus 
laudably excited. The following passage, which is strikingly appli- 
cable to the existing national circumstances of Ireland, may be ex- 
tracted as a specimen. After having expatiated, with due propriety, 
as well as energy, on the present political prospects of the Sister 
Island, the preacher proceeds : ) 

‘ In such a point of view, it is impossible for us not to con- 
template with encreased attachment and reverence, and pride, 
the great nation of which we form an integral part, in all the 
fortunes of which we share, with which we stand or fall. Around 
her all is terror and dismay, and despondency ; all, abject compro- 
mise, or timid submission to the power that all execrate, and all ab- 
hor. She alone keeps the station she originally assumed in the face 
of God and man. On the eternal basis of justice and equity, and 
right, she keeps her stand, and singly braves the storm that has laid 
low so many of the most distinguished powers of the earth. The 
whole fabric of society is shaken ; the work of ages is falling into 
universal ruin around her; she alone remains firm and unmoved, like 
a massy and majestic column, amidst the fallen and shattered frag- 
ments of the splendid and noble edifice it had long contributed to 
support. What a glorious distinction to form a part of such a na- 
tion ? What a proud pre-eminence to be leagued with her in such a 

cause. While she exhibits such a spectacle to the moral eye, how 
mean, base, and contemptible, are the ravings and invectives of the 
Infidel, the Anarchist, and the unprincipled Libertine, working on all 
that is vicious and degrading in our nature? How impotent their 
efforts to dissolve a connection that thus unites us with whatever the 
Author of our Being has' bestowed on man most dear and sacred in 
this life, or that extends his prospects and his hopes into the next.’ 

For our account of the Bishop of Ossory’s late charge to the 
clergy of his diocese, see Rev. July, 1797, p. 328. 


Art. 67. Public Worship a Social Duty; preached on the Author’s 
Collation to a Prebend in the Cathedral Church of Litchfield, 
Aug. 6, 1797, &c. By G. A. Thomas, M, A. Rector of 
Woolwich, Kent. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 


This 
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This sermon is perfectly in character,—orthodox and loyal, and as 
such well suited both to the audience and the occasion. In point of 
composition, Mr. T’. evinces no uncommon perspicuity of reasoning 
or felicity of style, for the sentences are sometimes diffuse, and too 
frequently eked out with seriptural texts. —He assumes as a principle 
‘that individuals will assuredly be punished or rewarded in a future 
state agreeably to their conduct in be present, but that communities, 
as such, can only be rewarded or punished in the present, and there- 
fore national impiety must ever expect national retribution.’ Dall) 


Art. 68. Preached at the Parish Church of Manaccan, Aug. 2%, 
1797- By the Rev. Richard Polwhele, Vicar of Manaccan.  8vo, 
1s. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 

Mr. Polwhele here presents us with one farther proof, that, while 
deeply engaged by the labdrious and interesting history of Devon, he 
is not inattentive to the immediate duties of his station. He speaks 
of it as his constant practice, to seize on any affecting or remarkable 
occurrence, and to endeavour to apply it for the edification of his 
hearers. ‘Two such events are here recorded: the one, a memorable 
storm of thunder, lightning, and hail, of no very long continuance, 
nor considerable extent, but productive of great effects: this tre- 
mendous conflict of the elements happened on the 18th of August 
last. The other occurrence is an atrocious instance of depravity, in 
a man who furiously, and, as it should seem, maliciously and re- 
vengefully murdered his innocent neighbour. The preacher pee 
Luke, xili. 4, 5.) directs his hearers to a proper improvement of each 
of these calamities, and labours to correct some mistaken ideas and 
conclusions which they were inclined to entertain concerning them. 

It is observable that the poor ‘ slaughtered man, when dying, said, 

_ that his murderer had a corrosive against him,’’ by which he meant 

a grudge, and ill will:—the word is classed among ‘the provin- 

cialisms of Cornwall :—but Mr. Polwhele finds it, as he thinks, in 

some similar sense, in Shakspeare’s Henry VI.—* tho’ parting be a 

fretful corrosive.’’—In another note he remarks, concerning the first 

occurrence here commemorated, that the propriety or ‘ appropriation 

of the word calamity to the peculiar species of misfortune in question, 

may not strike the mere English reader—it is curious that ca/amitas 

originally meant, the cutting down of standing corn by a storm of 
hail.’”>—These are no improper appendages to the discourse now that 

it is made public, though the first impressions of such events are 

only those of awe, commiseration, and distress. Hi. 


Art. 69. The Danger of neglecting the Great Sacrifice. Preached at 
the Assizes at Cambridge, Aug. 22, 1797. By the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, M.A. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 6d. 
Matthews. P 
The dedication states that this sermon obtained, on delivery, the 
approbation of the Lord Chicf Baron. We are not particularly in- 
formed what excited this approbation, but we conclude that it must 
have been the general observations, which are for the most part suit- 
ed to the occasion: but they are not strictly deducible from the 








doctrine inculcated, nor is this deducible from the text, 1Sam. ii. 25. Moo-f. 
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Art. 70. 4 New Year's Gift to the good People of England, being 


a Sermon, or Something like a Sermon, in Defence of the present. 
War: Preached on the Day of Public Thanksgiving, by Polemo- 
philus Brown, Curate of P—n. 8vo. pp, 43. No Price nor 
Bookseller’s Name. 

Ironical. The merry preacher seems to have had in his eye some 
of the late FAsT and THANKSGIVING sermons: but we apprehend 
that he now and then rather over-bedizens the @bjects which he 
means to dress out in the garb of ridicule. For’example ; * Sup- 
posing, even, that our own xkinG’s safety, and prerogatives, were 
entirely out of the question; would it not have been cruel in Him, 
and his ministers, to see, with indifference, all the other potentates 
of Europe humbled, and trod upon, by regicide republicans ?—Soul 
of Burke, animate my dull clay with thine electric fire; and enable 
me to express myself with becoming dignity, and indignation, on 
this topic. The blood of a kinc, a quEEN, and aking’s sister— 
not be avenged! Swords! leap from your scabbards! Bullets ff 
spontaneously from the mouths of British muskets! and spread des- 
truction and desolation on regicide France! what blood can com- 
pensate for royal, and imperial blood ?—Yes, yes; my dear audi-’ 
tory! it was, and is, the duty, the bounden duty of our kine and 
his ministers to avenge the cause of every hing, prince, duke, marquis, 
landgrave, count, margrave, bargrave, baron, bishop, priest and pron- 
Tir—all, in a word, who are personally invested with sovereign 
power; against a nation who assert, that all sovereignty is lodged in 
the PEopxeE }” 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


In answer to the remarks of the author of “ Hints towards an 
improved System of ‘Faxation,’”? reviewed in our last Number, we 
beg to observe, that a general tax on property has been repeatedly 
proposed, and that he does nothing more than enumerate several 
species of property to which such a tax might apply. Nothing can 
be expressed more vaguely than this sentence—* In short, that eve 
thing that can be calle@ property, and where a capital hme sn 
be taxed; and in such a proportion as men of judgment and experience in 
these matters may deem to be most equitable.’ 1f the author intended to 
have been specific, he should have told us what was the most equitable 
mode of arranging these complicated concerns. We donot deny that 
the plan may be new as far as he knows: but we can assure him that 
we have hardly ever read a treatise on finance in which something has 
not been said of a tax on property. If this writer were acquainted 
with the difficulties that occur at first in apportioning and collecting 
the simplest of our taxes, he would not suppose that, an equitable 
impost could be laid on * stock in trade, manufactures, fisheries, 
farms,’ &c. without a severe investigation of the circumstances of 
the owners. In many cases, a fair impost of this kind would be im- 
possible, as the profits from which it would arise are. fluctuating and 
uncertain, and dependent on circumstances which the most despotic 
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collector would not be able to discover, and which are not always 


known to the person most interested in them. 

The author greatly mistakes in supposing that we ¢ assumed an 
triumph over him.’ Our only purpose was to make our readers ™ 
quainted with his trite proposal ; and the only apology which we owe 
is to them for having said so much to prove what must have appeared 








evident to them all. 
We 








A second biti om C—s M—s* has been received: in which he 
has given himself additional trouble about a matter of trifling import 
as he might have perceived if he had-adverted to the scope of the ar- 
gument. Nobody will deny that the French phrase, faire Pimpossible, 


_ when chitically analysed, is absurd; yet it is used every day by the 


best writers, because it conveys to the mind a very distinct idea ina 
very forcible manner ; and the same remark might be applied to Mil- 
ton’s phrase, * No light, but rather darkness visible.” Had the 
Reviewer been giving directions for regulating practice, he would 
have been as scrupulously accurate perhaps as C—s M—s himself: 
but for the purpose for which he then wrote, such precisig®, not being 
in the least necessary, could only have led into needless minulge ; and 
the conclusion, after all, must have been precisely the same that it was, 
Our Correspondent has probably read the fable of the fly criticising 
the architecture of &. Paul’s cathedral: if not, we recommend it to 
his perusal. 

This gentleman seems to think it astonishing that the tithe should 
in any case amount to more than the rent that can be afforded for the 
land. Had he properly attended to the circumstances, he would have 
known that this not only may be, but actually does occur in many 
millions of cases throughout England in every year; as he will perceive 
from this plain statement :—in every case, the tithe of a corn crop 
must amount to something: but, in many instances, the whele crop 
will not repay half of the expence of procuring that crop: conse- 
quently, not only no rent whatever could be afforded for that land, but 
the tenant, to be indemnified, must have had a premium for it. We 
have known innumerable cases in which the tithe of corn, if fairly 
dxawn, would have amounted to much more than twice the rent that 


could be afforded for the land; and that not only fora whole field, but 


“for extensive districts. 


C. M. appears to have forgotten the purport of his former letter, 
for he now asserts it to have contatned that which, on recurring to it, 
we find it did not contain: our answer to it fully replied to its only 


observation. 





The letters of A. B. from Edinburgh, and of W. M. from Liver- 


pool, are just come to hand. 





ocr In the last Review, p. 201. 1. 3. for find it? read find them, 


ib. 1. 11. for * accederit’ r. acciderit. 





* See the Correspondence in February, p. 240. 
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